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LTNOMAH FALLS 


Rivaling the Storied Rhine and the Historic Hudson in its grandeur and majesty, the mighty 
Columbia drains one of the most productive areas on the continent. There are marvelous scenic 
beauties along the river, on its way through the Inland Empire to the Sea. Multnomah Falls is 
one of many. The water drops 720 feet. This is the second highest fall in the United States 
and is one of eleven falls to be seen in 10 miles of travel. 





Editorial 


ARTHUR HENRY CHAMBERLAIN 


A Los Angeles paper announces that the 
Superintendent of Schools of that city will rep- 
resent the Board of Ed- 
DEPARTMENT ucation at the meeting 
OF of the Department of 
SUPERINTENDENCE  Superintendence, WNa- 
tional Education « Asso- 
ciation, at Kansas City, February 26 to March 
1. During the past few days we have discussed 
with a number of superintendents the matter of 
attendance upon this gathering. These school 
administrators are exceedingly anxious to attend, 
but when forced to personally defray the ex- 
penses incident to the trip, the average superin- 
tendent finds them prohibitive. 

Of our educational meetings, the National 
Superintendents’ Convention is by all odds pro- 
ductive of the most good considered from the 
standpoint of the school administrator. It has 
become quite common for city and county super- 
intendents, normal school and university presi- 
dents, and other school officials to ‘attend this 
meeting with expenses fully met by their various 
Boards of Education. Some Boards send not 
only their superintendent but one of their own 
No state in the West has 
been as poorly represented at these meetings as 
has California. 


members as well. 


The last two years the num- 
ber from Arizona, Washington and Oregon ex- 
ceeded that from our own state. School Boards 
throughout the East and Middle West are find- 
ing that one of the best investments they can 
make for the schools under their direction is to 
send to these annual conventions their superin- 
tendent or supervising officers. 

We have for a number of years past drawn 
the attention of Boards of Education, city and 
county superintendents, and educational admin- 
istrators generally, to the significance of the Na- 
tional Superintendents’ Convention. As schools 
are in session at this time of year, opportunity 
is offered to study school systems in actual oper- 
ation. The great distance of the Pacific Coast 


from the eastern centers of educational activity 


makes it especially desirable that we keep in 
touch with educational movements outside our 
own state. Fully 3,000 men and women will 
attend this year’s convention. It is to be hoped 
that a number of our Boards of Education may 
this year make it possible for their superintend- 
ents to attend the Kansas City meeting. 


July 7-14 are the dates now set for the 
meeting of the N. E. A. at Portland, Oregon. 
There is every reason to be- 
THE N. E. A. lieve that an attractive rate 
AT PORTLAND will be granted from all parts 
of the country, including Pa- 
cific Coast points. The Portland people are 
making extensive preparations. Until the Oak- 
land meeting two years ago, the convention was 
usually held the first week in July. It is prac- 
tically impossible for Western teachers to reach 
the Atlantic Coast this early in the summer. 
The same is true as regards Eastern teachers, 
who must cross the continent. By placing the 
meeting July 7, ample time is allowed to reach 
Portland and practically the entire vacation is 
still available for the teacher. In former years 
many of our own people have been unable to 
attend on account of conflict in dates with the 
California High School Teachers’ Association. 
It is hoped this year will prove an exception. 
Teachers from the East, South and Middle 
West will take occasion to reach Portland by 
way of California, or will continue their jour- 
ney from Portland through our state. Teachers 
everywhere will find the Pacific Northwest rich 
in vacation attractions and out-of-door allure- 
ments. The Columbia River Country, rivalling 
the Rhine and the Hudson; the Canadian 
Rockies and easily accessible glaciers; the In- 
land Passage to Alaska, the most picturesque 
water trip in the world; the North Pacific Coast 
beaches; the Caseades; Crater Lake; Lake 
Chelan; Rainier National Park,—all within 
easy reach ef Portland. And the journey to or 
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from the East, should be broken by visits to 
Yellowstone National Park, Glacier National 
Park, Yosemite National Park, Lake Tahoe, 
the Feather River Canyon, Catalina Island, 
Mt. Lowe, San Diego, Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado, Cliff Dwellings, Petrified Forest and 
others of the national wonders that make of 
America, if we only knew it, the most wonder- 
ful vacation land in the world. 

California headquarters are already secured 
at*the Multnomah Hotel in Portland. Mrs. 
Susan M. Dorsey, Assistant Superintendent of 
Los Angeles Schools, is State Director for Cali- 
fornia. 

There is included in this issue of the Sierra 
Educational News, a digest of most of the 
bills 


at this session of the Legis- 


educational introduced 
PROPOSED 
EDUCATIONAL 


LEGISLATION 


lature. A few bills were not 


received in time for complete 
President Cox of 
the Council has worked long and faithfully in 
cataloging the bills, and they are listed numer- 
ically. 


analysis. 


A brief suggestion in each case will give 
the reader an insight as to its content. 

A list of bills is given covering the principles 
advocated by the Council of Education, through 
its committees and resolutions. These measures 
proposed are such as have had thoughtful con- 
sideration by the Council, during the two years 
past, and in some instances, for a much longer 
period. They have the approval as well, cer- 
tainly in their broad aspects, of the State Board, 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, the 
Commissioners of Education, the Supenntena- 
ents’ Convention, the High School Principals’ 
Convention, the Section Meetings of the C. T. 
A., and in fact, many organizations of teachers 
and teachers’ clubs throughout the state. 


All and 


united in the determination to make the securing 


teachers educational officials are 


of more money for elementary schools, a matter 
of first consideration. There are several finan- 


cial measures. Senate Bill No. 426 provides for 


a 15c Buildings and Grounds ‘Tax on each 


$100 of assessed valuation. Senate Bill No. 
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542 and Assembly Bills Nos. 435 and 625, 
provide for increasing the minimum county tax 
from $13 to $25 per unit of average daily at- 
Assembly Bill No. 621 provides for 
increasing the State Elementary School Fund 
from $15 to $20 per unit of average daily at- 
tendance. 


tendance. 


Vocational Education is provided for in 
Senate Bill No. 81; special and part time 
Vocational Courses in the high school in Sen- 
ate Bill No. 326; Evening Schools in Senate 
Bill No. 321 and Assembly Bill No. 537. 
Visual Education is provided for in Assembly 
Bills Nos. 503 and 505. Junior Colleges, 
their establishment and support, are set forth in 
Senate Bills Nos. 514 and 515. 

A secret ballot and an unhindered vote for 
school trustees is sought for in Senate Bill No. 
45, and in Assembly Bill No. 836. 

Senate Bill No. 533 looks toward providing 
for a convention of Elementary School Princi- 
pals. The extension of County Free Libraries, 
particularly with reference to rural schools, is 
covered in Senate Bill No. 685. 

The High. School Textbook situation in its 
most desirable features, finds expression in Sen- 
ate Bill No. 157. Assembly measure No. 
1154 has also to do with certain phases of the 
High School textbook situation. 

A number of bills seek to codify troublesome 
sections of the law. 

While many more bills were introduced than 
should have been, the situation is more promis- 
It is to be 
hoped that two years hence bills to be intro- 
duced will be submitted to one or another of the 
“clearing houses.” 


ing than it was two years ago. 


This will obviate duplica- 
tion and lessen the number of bills. 

In sending reprints of this preliminary educa- 
tional digest to members of the Legislature, 
State Educational officials, City and County 
Superintendents, and Council members, we hope 
to facilitate the study of the bills introduced, 
and to focus attention upon those measures 
which are conceived to be of paramount impor- 
tance to the schools of the state. 





THE RURAL SCHOOL 


BY FLORENCE A. DUNHAM 


MAGNOLIA 
Editor Sierra Educational News: 


INE is the “Rural School,” 
fact 


which 
your request that 
I submit for your readers a review of the 


prompted 


problems as they have arisen here and the 
way I have met them. The Rural or “Dis- 


trict School” has been a place—a building 


of four walls set on a plot of gray earth, 


where children gathered daily because they 
were sent thither by parents. A teacher, 
hired for a specified term, performed legally 
required duties time 


daily; and at the close of the school year, 


and dismissed on 
left, turning the keys over to the authori- 
ties. No interchange of life or interest had 
been established between the public and the 
school or teacher. I have known parents 
who never learned the name of their child- 
ren’s teacher. “The Teacher” was the term 
of distinction. 

When I assumed the duties of teacher of 
this rural school six years ago, I found my- 
self in the midst of intense activities ot a 
farm community, but the school was iso- 
lated. It was the old story of, “Teacher, 
you do your work, we are busy with ours.” 
Public spirit had provided a _ four-acre 
school site, and erected a good building of 
ample size, with a school room and library. 
The buildings were considerably defaced, 
and the grounds were a desert. The pat- 
rons and residents were ready to follow a 
leader in any activity that could gain their 
attention. There was a church organiza- 
tion, and plans for building a church were 
progressing. Services were temporarily 
held in the school house, and by this means 
the people and teacher came together. 


THE TEACHER'S HOME 


The first question to be solved was that 
of a home. People built only for their own 
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needs, and there was no place in the com- 


munity for a teacher's accommodation. 
Other teachers had lived in town, which 
made impossible growth of school interest 
outside. A teacher must live where she can 
come into touch with the life of the peo- 
ple. The one room in the school building 
designed for a library had been used as a 
store room. The trustees allowed 
teacher to use it for her home. 


boarded herself. 


the 
Here she 
The place was no longer 
a school building, but a new home. 


SOCIALIZING THE SCHOOL 

Urged to carry out plans long talked of, 
the trustees laid out the school grounds 
and set over 300 trees. This move resulted 
in a gala occasion. One day was set aside 
for a tree planting. A literary program 
was provided, followed by planting of trees 
by individual grades, to be concluded by 


series of sports. 


a 
Entertainment of a public 
nature had never been attempted by the 
school before, and although teacher and 
pupils had planned to accommodate a 
crowd, only two mothers and one trustee 
were present. But therein was the promise 
The pupils had such a grand 
time, and they and the three parents herald- 
ed so widely the great occasion, that ex- 
cuses for not being there poured in from 
all homes, together with the pledge, “TI will 
be there next time.” To utilize that pledge 
another program was planned for the close 
of the year. Music, recitations and some 
playlets were arranged for. Meantime the 
new church building, two miles distant, 
was materializing. Most of the pupils were 
members. of the Sunday School. Here was 
a chance to impress upon the pupils that 
they should be interested in the activities of 


of the future. 
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community life. We therefore proposed to 
sell refreshments at the school entertain- 
ment, and devote the money to the new 


church. 


This helped to advertise the event. 
Mothers prepared ice cream and cake; the 
girls made candies, and the boys lemonade. 
The big boys brought lumber and built a 
platform and curtains were improvised. 
On the eventful evening, the schoel room 
was crowded, and those who could not get 
in, stood at the windows outside. The pro- 
ceeds from refreshments amounted to $17 
Magnolia School made its identity known 
as an individual factor of the community. 

When the famine swept China, the school 
gave a program followed by refreshments 
to raise money to send to the sufferers. The 
parents co-operated, and the school learned 
its first lesson in world-wide helpfulness. 
Public spirit was growing. Next a Mothers’ 
Day was inaugurated. It has now become 
an annual feature of the year’s program. 
An afternoon program of class work in 
daily lessons, of recitations, music, etc., is 
given. This concluded, each child invites 
They 


go over the grounds explaining to the vis- 


a guest to go on an inspection tour. 


itors how the pupils keep them clean, and 
entertain them with stories of their daily 
work and sports. 


Refreshments are served. 
Then follows a service of a varied menu, 
conducted by the older pupils. 
them as entertainers. 


This trains 
This occasion has be- 
come very popular, and is looked forward 
to by the ladies of the community. Every 
child is featured in the program. 

Ikach year closes with a public entertain- 
ment. Some class dramatizes a story. “The 
Three Bears,” “The Pied Piper of Ham- 
lin,” “Hiawatha,” ‘‘Evangeline,” ‘““The Prin- 
cess and the Pea,’ and others, have been 
presented by the grades in which the read- 
ings are a part of the course. 
the grades, 


Throughout 
for understanding, 
naturalness and expression is ‘emphasized 
daily. At these closing exercises, the 8th 


reading, 
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grade pupils are presented with their di- 
plomas by some prominent person. These 
occasions draw a crowd greater than can 
be housed. The trustees constructed a 
movable sectional platform 20 by 8 feet and 
purchased material for curtains, which the 
older pupils made. 


CLEANING THE GROUNDS 


The opening a swell as the closing of 
the year is now an event. The trees are 
trimmed during vacation. Following rou- 
tine work of organization, the pupils divide 


The 


grounds are divided and each squad takes 


into squads, each under a leader. 


The material is col- 
On 


the first or second Friday we have a get- 


a section to clean. 
lected into two heaps for a bonfire. 
together evening. Pupils provide a pro- 
They 
Each 
conductor leads his side to one of the piles 
It is 
a contest to see which will burn first. It 


gram. Two men act as captains. 


choose sides from the young and old. 
of waste. The torches are applied. 
is almost unbelievable, the enthusiasm of 


About 
these fires the crowd improvises hilarious 


those staid fathers and mothers. 
fun, showing that men and women never 
get too far removed from childhood to en- 
joy frolicking. A committee of mothers 
the 


bonfire side has the lead in marching in 


prepare refreshments, and victorious 
for the good things arranged in cafeteria 
fashion, which offers the opportunity for 
much merriment, as the defeated line waits 
until the first have filled their plates. On 
one of these evenings, a new flag for the 
school having been provided, a flag raising 
was featured. Everything on the program 
was a flag sentiment. An address by a 
prominent citizen was delivered. Eight lit- 
tle tots received and bore the flag outdoors. 
Autos turned their dights upon the group. 
As the flag was raised the entire company 
sang “The Star Spangled Banner.” Scenes 


and occasions like these create happiness 
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and draw closer together in friendship the 
citizens of a community. The place where 
the merry making is enjoyed becomes the 


one place of interest to all. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUBS 

To impress upon the minds of pupils the 
possibilities before them, articles have been 
collected and read to the school upon the 
various kinds of clubs of boys and girls for 
raising fruits, vegetables and‘animals. This 
has led to some good experimenting at 
To prove it possible to have fruit 
orchards, the older pupils prepared the 
ground and set a variety of trees on the 
school grounds. 


home. 


These under proper care 
To interest 
the pupils in poultry raising, an appeal was 
made to the parents to take the children 
into partnership with them in the business. 
The 
poultry courses of the State University 
were taken up. This led to interest in other 
courses by some of the parents, and others 
in the community. In the school it turned 
the attention of boys and girls to higher 
education, and “On to College,” has be- 
come one of the fond and oft repeated say- 
ings of the Magnolia School. 


will soon come into bearing. 


This was done in a few instances. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION ; HOME 
ECONOMICS 

This is a school of one teacher with an 
attendance ranging from 25 to 40. Part 
of the population is fixed, part transient. 
Having all grades, it has not been possible 
to provide such special-work in Domestic 
Science, and Manual Training as is given 
in city schools. Arrangements have been 
made with the Brawley High School, and 
the boys of the 8th grade go in a half day 
once a week. This is their reward for ex- 
ceptional work at home. To meet the 


needs of the girls, quite another arrange- 


ment has been made. There are cooks 
among the mothers of Magnolia District, 
famous for their good dishes. Each ex- 
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cells in some particular thing. These ladies 
have promised to take turns of an after- 
noon, coming to school, and giving the 
This is 
Candy was taken 
for the first lesson, and all the older pupils 
now are fine candy makers. 


girls lessons in their specialty. 
pleasing to the women. 


The 4th grade 
is just finishing the multiplication table 
When each pupil is figure perfect, the class 
is to have a candy party. They will bring 
their materials to school, and be given the 
time for the work, the teacher to super- 
vise as little as possible, that being done 
by older girls. 
A CIVIC CENTER 

The school building has become a “Civic 
Center,” in fact. Frequent social and busi- 
ness gatherings are held here. An adequate 
supply of dishes was purchased with money 
raised by a school entertainment. Stoves 
are owned and these conveniences make it 
the one desirable place in the community. 
It entails a lot of hard work upon the 
teacher, but the compensations are a full 
If a teacher shirks extra and hard 
work in this day of new things her useful- 


reward. 


ness in the community life will be soon 
forgotten. 
FARMERS MEETING 


Two years ago was held the first Farm- 
It was an afternoon and eve- 
ning session. School classes were suspend- 
ed. The older pupils took notes and re- 
ported on them in later English classes. 
Between the afternoon and evening ses- 
sion the ladies provided a banquet. People 
were present from different parts of Im- 
perial County. Now the “Farmers’ Al- 
liance” has its branches in eight different 
localities of the county, including Magnolia. 
The teacher is always present, which makes 
it easy for the women to meet in her quar- 
ters if desired. Sometimes pupils are pre- 
pared to give a pleasing number on the 


ers’ meeting. 


program. 
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BETTER BABY CONTESTS 


When the “Better Baby Contests” were 
so popular, the teacher announced at the 
close of a year that such a contest would 
be held at the school early in the next 
school year, and that the lists were open 
for registration. Services of physicians 
and nurses were readily secured. The daily 
paper had frequent references to the prog- 
ress of the movement. 
in October. 


The event came off 
Parents brought their children 
a distance of 20 miles. It began at 10 
o'clock a. m. and continued until’ 4:30 p. 
m., with an hour for lunch. Four physi- 
cians, four nurses and a clerk were kept 
busy. 


of 


Lectures were provided as a means 
for relative to the 
children. 
children under 4 years took the test. 
300 people came. 


education mothers 


physical needs of Sixty-three 
Over 
The room was crowded 
with mothers. The men played games or 
watched the examinations. 

An effort has been made to interest the 
community 


the 


n the beautifying of homes. 


1 
l 
1 
i 


One of adies of the district has with 


the teacher secured from the Agricultural 
Department at Washington lists of trees 
and shrubs, and made application for sup- 
plies of the same, which the government 
sends out gratis. This is a move that will 
extend through the county. 


the 


During the 


past three years school has received 


quite a variety. The school grounds have 
been enclosed with a strong. wire fence, ce- 
ment posts, and iron gates. A tree-lined 
drive circles the building. A 14 by 16 cor- 
rugated iron store-room and garage with 
cement floor, and two arbors of same size, 
wired siding for wines, and cement floors, 
one for boys, one for girls, have been 
erected. In these arbors tables and 
Here the children lunch, and in sea- 


sonable weather, study. 


are 
seats. 


The trees set out six years ago are now 
large and afford fine shade for the children, 
who have taken great pride in their growth 


60 


and they have kept the grounds cleared of 
litter. A neighbor, in a spirit of civic pride, 
has irrigated and expended labor. Here is 
now a garden of beauty, reclaimed from 
the desert, the show place for miles around. 


LOOKING FORWARD 

And now the teacherage. A_ building 
has been given to the district. It is to be 
moved onto the school grounds and re- 
modeled. This will afford accommodations 
for teachers, and leave the extra room in 
the main building for school uses. 

Graduates of the school, upon entering 
the high school, rank with the best and so 
continue through their course, proving that 
these outside efforts have not been made at 
the expense of stipulated requirements. The 
community is proud of the school, and 
ready to do for it all that could be expected. 
At a gathering of friends, where before 
leaving for vacation, the 
teacher was surprised at being the guest of 
honor, the host said: “When we came into 
the valley, everybody of necessity was en- 


her summer 


grossed in the demands of home making. 
To each other we were strangers, and had 
little time for getting acquainted, and no 
time to devote to leadership in a community 
We longed for the 
or 


social and civic life. 
minister would 
come among us who would see the needs, 
and assume such leadership. With this 
teacher came such a one, and it has made 
a transformation that we all recognize and 
appreciate.” This is quoted to prove to 
the teacher of the rural school that she will 
find a rich field if she will venture to enter 
and lead. 


time when a teacher 


It is true the people of rural 
communities do not have the time to mar- 
shall forces for social activities. But of 
all people they are hungriest for entertain- 
ment, and they are eager to assist if condi- 
tions are so shaped by a leader as to serve 
their convenience. There is no field so full 
of opportunities for service, for doing good, 
as that of the Rural School. 








rve 
full 


od, 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL GRADUATION* 


BY JAMES DAVIS 


PRINCIPAL OF SAN 





OLLOWING is a summary showing re- 
F sults of answers to questions asked ele- 
mentary school principals as to their views 
of the things in which they believed gram- 
mar school graduates should be best pre- 
pared and also in what ways these gradu- 
ates showed the greatest deficiencies. All of 
the principals answered promptly, and in 
some cases included the views of their en- 
This 
discussion therefore, represents the opin- 
ions Of about 50 teachers, all experienced 
in teaching Freshmen. 


tire faculties on the same questions. 


All of them realize 
that the grammar school has its own prob- 
lems, difficult enough now without being 
complicated still further by high school 
requirements. But they also know that the 
grammar school and high school are close- 
ly related parts of the same machine, and 
that whatever strength one possesses will 
add to the power of the other. In reading 
over these reports I find that every depart- 
ment of high school work is represented by 
me or more teachers. In tabulating their 
statements I find about 75 definite items 
which can be segregated into six groups, 
cording to subjects: 

Let us make Arithmetic group one. Here 
find about 15 items, but nearly all of 
them repeat the same refrain—more drill 
on the four fundamental operations of 
Arithmetic 





addition, subtraction, multipli- 
‘ation, and division, and less time spent 
upon the more advanced operations. Sev- 
eral teachers ask for more rapid and ac- 
curate work in simple fractions. 
Grammar and Composition form group 
two and here we have 12 statements. Here, 
again, it is the simpler elements that are 
emphasized. The ability to use the simpler 
punctuation marks correctly, to start a sen- 


*The original title of this article was ‘‘Prepara- 
tion for High School.’’ We have paraphrased this 
as above.—Editor. 
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tence with a capital, to have both noun 
and predicate, at least, in every sentence, 
to know when to start a new sentence or 
new paragraph, are some of the things 


asked for. 


In group three I have placed Oral Eng- 
lish, because at least a dozen teachers ask 
for better work in this respect. Under this 
head comes the ability to give a coherent, 
intelligible recitation or report; to stand up 
in class-meeting or student-assembly and 
make a clear and definite statement, motion, 
or appeal; to take part without serious 
floundering, in simple class debates. 


In group four we find Penmanship. Here 
we note a variety of opinions. Some teach- 
ers report that Freshmen “write horribly,” 
while others state that penmanship is satis- 
factory. In our own county, it is reported 
that great improvement has been made in 
the last year. This is no doubt a result of 


the great amount of attention that has been 


- given to penmanship in the last few years. 


So many teachers state that Ireshmen 
have never learned how to study that I 
have made this problem group five. Truly, 
it is a problem, and one of the greatest. 
I suspect that if we could solve it, the rest 
of our troubles would vanish into thin air. 
Yet, a great deal can be done about it. One 
point that these teachers make is that your 
graduates do not know how to distinguish 
between more and less important things, 
and consequently attempt to memorize a 
great mass of unnecessary information. By 
going over with the class the advanced les- 
son, pointing out the important points, or 
having the pupils point them out, and then 
holding them to those facts in the recitation 
next day, it will not be long before the 
power to choose the essential things grad- 
ually develops. 















































































































GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


A final group, somewhat different from 
the others but equally important, includes 
the question of courtesy, loyalty, honesty, 
etc., which have to do with the personality 
of the pupil, and which are a reflection of 
all that his life has been. Although these 
points have to do with the individual, and 
largely depend upon his home life and 
training, yet the fact that some schools are 


distinguished by the good manners of the 
general student-body shows that much may 
be done in this matter. 

Perhaps this summary looks like a ser- 
ious indictment, yet through all of the com- 
ments of the teachers there runs a thorough 
appreciation of the really excellent work 
the grammar school teachers are doing and 
a strong sympathy with your problems. 


GREATER PUBLICITY FOR HIGH SCHOOL THEMES 


BY THOMAS M. 


HENLEY, 


JEFFERSON HIGH SCHOOL, PORTLAND, ORE. 


HE problem of how to improve high 

school written English is still with 
‘us. The solution is to be found in greater 
publicity for the students’ effort. 
Less work and better work. 

The Harvard daily theme habit has per- 
colated down through the educational sys- 
tem to the detriment of high school com- 
position methods. 


Axiom: 


True, the high school 
age demands stimulation of observational 
powers; but before that it demands mas- 
tery of the mechanics of composition. Ad- 
vocates of the daily or every-other-day 
theme must explain two things: First, why 
the system makes idea-less grinds, depend- 
ent upon the teacher’s initiative for sub- 
jects, and, second, why chronic sinners in 
the field of spelling and sentence construc- 
tion are not reformed. 

Publicity may be oral or visual. Oral 
here means not oral composition per se, 
but oral publicity of written themes. Two 
or three devices may be employed. The 
teacher may conduct a sort of symposium, 
in which he reads the best and the worst 
and calls for comparative criticism from 
the class. The students may be called upon 
to read their own productions in class. 
Previous knowledge that this will be re- 
quired will stimulate careful writing. Re- 
luctant students can be cured by having 
more aggressive members of the class read 


the themes of the 


timid ones. Unfor- 
tunately the time limit makes it impossible 
to consider all class manuscripts orally. 

The best results will be obtained in the 
visual province. Following are the prin- 
cipal means of visual publicity : 

(1) Exchanging of papers. This is an 
old device, but one still valuable. The cor- 
recting should be done in class. This 
method can be made to work beautifully 
into the supervised study scheme. 


(2) Utilizing of blackboard. This plan 
is adapted to sentence building and para- 
graphing and brief outlining, but not to 
connected written discourse. 


(3) Projectiscoping. If the school is 
equipped with stereopticon or lantern, this 
scheme is admirable. It not only allows 
concerted visual attention to one piece of 
work, but magnifies the evils of slovenly 
penmanship and careless craftsmanship and 
thus tends to correct them. 


(4) Mimeographing or galley-sheeting. 
If the typewriting department can be in- 
duced to co-operate, provision may be 
made for the teacher to direct concerted 
laboratory work with themes. 
student has a copy of the theme under dis- 
cussion before him, exact attention may be 


If every 


directed to the point at issue. If thre 
school is fortuuate enough to possess a 
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printing department, an occasional galley 
sheet, adapted to the same purpose, wi!l 
add a business-like touch and enhance in- 
terest by its novelty. 

(5) Reporting for class or school paper. 
If the school has a printing department, 
most likely it has a school paper. If not, it 
should have. The school paper is the ideal 
medium for theme publicity. For then the 
themes can cease to be “themes” and be- 
come news items, editorials, travel sketches, 
biographies, interviews and other delight- 
fully vital things. 

(6) Bulletin-boarding. Any teacher of 
English can use this excellent visualizer. 
Keep a hall of fame and a rogues’ gallery 


HIGH SCHOOL ARITHMETIC 


side by side and watch the deadly parallel 
work wonders. 

One of the best things about visualizing 
as suggested above is the opportunity it 
gives to the teacher to delegate responsibil- 
ity to class committees, thereby relieving 
his over-burdened self and at the same 
time fostering community interest in the 
students. None of the devices should sup- 
plant the conference hour and the teacher’s 
theme slips, by means of which he follows 
the students’ individual progress. 

Making theme day the red-letter day and 
not the red-ink day in the students’ and 
teacher’s alto- 


calendar is 


gether an utopian dream. 


Englisin not 


HIGH SCHOOL ARITHMETIC 


BY J. W. ALEXANDER, 


MADERA HIGH SCHOOL 


IGH SCHOOL ARITHMETIC! It 
is like the traditional restaurant por- 


H 


terhouse ; there is no such thing. Some of us 


want it, and all of us need it, if the maxi- 
mum result hoped for is secured in our 
High School There is no 
Arithmetic in our High Schools, or, if there 
is, it is of the emasculated variety and ad- 
ministered in such infinitesimal doses that 


mathematics. 


its action is negligible; more of a palliative 
to quiet official routine conscience than for 
an even desired educational result. 

The educational world has gone daft on 
at least two things: “Play” and the “Prac- 
Excluding the first, it 
may be sufficient to remind students of the 
History of Education, that, with but few 
exceptions the practical has always been the 
aim of all true educators,—from Moses to 
Dr. Eliot. Of necessity the plans to attain 
this end have changed from age to age and 
always will do so. 


tical” in education. 


The entire question of 
practicality resolves itself into an adapta- 
tion of the means to the demands of the age. 
The subject content has retained certain 
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interna- 
tional, and of the latter, mathematics occu- 
pies the front rank. t 
to the fact, conscious or otherwise, that 
mathematics is a sort of vertibral column 


supporting and unifying the entire struc- 


constants ;—some national, others 


This is due no doub 


ture. And this is equally true of both the 
great divisions of mathematics, pure and 
applied, whether in Syracuse or San Fran- 
It is a superfluity to add that clear, 
logical reasoning, as developed by mathe- 


cisco. 


matical training, will ever be anything but 
practical, suited to all the demands and exi- 
gencies of this present evil world. 

If these things be so, we submit that we 
need, and need badly, Arithmetic in our 
High Schools. There are many arguments 
for placing it in the fourth year, the chief 
of which is that it is better to do something 
feasible, comprehensible, eminently useful, 
than to wander in a bewildering mathemati- 
cal fog because of immaturity and lack of 
preparation. Although the pedantic pride 
may suffer because it is not “Trig,” and 
only plain, homely, old-fashioned Arithme- 










KINDERGARTEN—PRIMARY COUNCIL 


tic, the writer prefers that the entire fresh- 
man year be given to Arithmetic. 
(1) the average high school pupil is too 


Jecause: 


immature, (2) too poorly prepared to begin 
the traditional Algebra; furthermore (3) 
many pupils, who are largely lacking in the 
mathematical sense, could and would take 
advantage of their previous mathematical 
motion, and thus acquire a mathematical 
acceleration and utilize former efforts. 
Moreover, very many freshmen drop out 
and thus lose a very valuable year in mathe- 
With High School Arith- 
metic, their work would be cumulative ; with 


matical training. 


a‘‘‘dip” into Algebra, it is sporadic,—one of 
the deadly sins of all American schools. 
We 


Pow... 


need some sort of a high school 
If some of our valiant, doughty 
educational knights now battling for quix- 
otic reforms and the practical, would dis- 
mount and leave the windmills afar off, they 
could do good service for the boys and girls 
of today and the citizens of tomorrow, by 
asking for and securing High School Arith- 
metic as first year Mathematics. 


A group of kindergarten training teachers, 
supervisors of kindergartens and of primary 
schools met at Santa Barbara on December 
first and second and resolved as follows: 

1. That a sharp distinction between the 
kindergarten and the primary school is not in 
harmony with the best interests of the children. 


2. That, therefore, we urge that normal and 
training schools give a course of training 


which shall develop a practical working basis 
for the vital union of kindergarten and primary 
education and lead to a diploma or certificate 
that shall entitle the graduate to teach in both 
the kindergarten and primary school grades. 

3. That these resolutions be presented to 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
to the State Boards of Education, to the Coun- 
cil of Education, the Presidents of Normal 
Schools and to interested educational publica- 
tions. 

The group above mentioned organized as 
“The Kindergarten—Primary Council of the 
West.” Dr. W. N. Hailman was elected Presi- 
dent. The next meeting will be held at the 





time of the Bay Section, C. T. A. Convention. 
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UNCOUNTED SILVER 
Honoria R. P. Tuomey 


"Twas a famed casa grande in Old Monterey, 
Its sun-baked adobe walls massive and white, 
It’s roof of red tiles looking down to the bay, 
The dome of the Mission San Carlos in sight, 
Baronial seat of a son of Castile— 
A home, and a shelter for whom might appeal. 


The soft early sunlight awakened the guest— 
Thro’ the deep open casement red roses blew 
sweet; 
He arose to ride on, tho’ to stay he’d been 
prest, 
Last night, in the moonlit patio’s retreat. 
For him, an unknown, had the master be- 


stirred, 

Had fair ladies decked them, had music been 
heard. 

There stood a quaint bowl on the guest 


chamber shelf, 
With silver uncounted piled up to its brim, 
That each traveler, departing, might take 
for himself 
To further his journey, a handful with him. 
Disgraceful ’twas deemed in the household 
to look 
And see how much money a sojourner tool 


Today’s guest was alien to that pleasant 
land, 
And the grace of his welcome had entered 
his soul. 
The thrift of his own race he bore as a brand, 


Now he bowed him contritely before that 
mute bowl. 
“Provision unmeasured for who may have 
need? 
You hold for me bowl, more than silver, 
indeed! 
“My country is known as the trader’s hard 
school, 
Where rank is in wealth won by bargaining 
feats: 
I have measured to men, stinting service 
and rule. 


They have measured to me, and I know them 
for cheats. 
You stand a rebuke to our avarice, bowl. 
Who offer your bounty, nor reckon the toll. 


“One coin, so to honor your gracious in- 
tent— 
Ah, gracious! this piece shall be hostage and 
charm 
To bring me in thought to these shores of 
content, 
And my conscience to quicken, my heart to 
keep warm. 
Adios —God’s compassion on this land of 
ease 
When the fleets of the covetous sweep these 
calm seas!” 


Note: The custom described, of providing a bow! 
of uncounted silver coins for guests was known in 
Alta California in early Spanish times, having been 
introduced from old Spain. It was not a common 
custom, but it really existed here and there. (EBd.) 
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THE LOS ANGELES MEETING 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR PRO- 
FESSIONAL STUDY AND 
DISCUSSION 
DR. ALBERT SHIELS 
PERINTENDENT 


' 


son, that he know only the textbooks 


that treat of his particular work. 


S OF SCHOOLS, LOS ANGELES 


is insufficient for the professional per- 


Every 
orker profits by relating his own immedi- 
ate activity to the larger activity of which 
is a part. 
At 


tent with her normal or collegiate training, 


1 earnest teacher can scarcely be con- 
owever valuable they may have been. 
Nor can private study, general reading, 
attendance at occasional lectures 


or at 


teachers’ institutes give the training af- 
forded by post graduate courses. Every 
eacher who can do so should be enrolled 
in one of the latter, either during an occas 
mal summer, or during periods when she 
1ay temporarily abandon actual teaching. 
\loreover, every teacher should read regu- 
larly not less than two educational journals 
preferably those that describe current edu- 
itional tendencies. 

The first tendency is to read something 
immediately useful, in the practical sense. 
Thus a teacher engaged in giving instruc- 
tion on the geography of South America, 
might seek first to find some devices, some 
detailed information, not available in his 
own textbook. There is an important place 
tor such reading, but if that is made the 
‘taple of professional study in a teaching 
orps, we should develop only a group of 
imitators of other persons’ ideas. 

Do 


not try to read too many books on educa- 


We must remember certain things. 
tion. Busy teachers cannot read intensively 
and voluminously. Better a few books that 
will provoke thought. An ungracious critic 
of the educational output might suggest 
this because there are 
worthy the effort. 


is sO many not 
A better reason is that a 
few books, well considered, give greater 


profit. Also we must remember that the 
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books that may be suggested may not be 
the textbooks. [| an 
altogether negligent student of educational 
literature for twenty years, but lot 


best have not been 


ney .¢ 
oe 


igo | 
realized the hopelessness of trying to read 
every new book and I may have missed the 
best books altogether. Who really knows 
what the best books are? Most of us are 
apt to become victims of the deplorable 
habit of attaching an exaggerated value to 
certain books we have found especially 
helpful. Whether you get the best book 
or not, if you read a book on educaton, 
that will make you think about the sub- 
ject, and help you in the thinking, then you 
may be sure you have a very good book. 


TEACHING CHILDREN TO STUDY 


BY MISS THEDA GILDEMEISTER 


STATE NORMAL 


he 


SCHOOL, WINONA, MINN. 


the steps in the process of studying 


O' 


there 


are and 


each teacher must finally make his own, 


many organizations, 
first, to fit all study; and, second, to fit his 
particular grade. As a starting point, the 
(1) 
Recognizing or setting the problem; (2) 
planning the solution ; (3) solving the prob- 


following five steps are suggested: 


5) applying 
the newly-found knowledge to other situa- 


lem; (4) checking the result; ( 


tions. 
the 


In general, steps (1) and (3) are 
to emphasized primary 
grades, steps (2) and (4) the new steps to 
work on in intermediate grades, while in 
grammar grades, step 


ones be in 


(5) may be con- 
sciously added to the other four. 

1. Before any real work can be done the 
performer must know towards what he is 
driving; or, in other words, must have a 
more or less specific aim, must see that 
there is a problem before him, must feel the 
need of overcoming some obstacle. 


2 


2. The second step is to plan how to 
solve the problem, to select the proper 
materials or tools and the best method of 


procedure to employ. This demands judg- 
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ment of things, of worths, and of action. 
It demands memory, imagination, and or- 
ganization. Thought must be supplemented 
by more thinking, by reading, or by asking 
other people’s opinions. 

3. After the solution has been planned, 
the third step, doing the task, must be 
taken. Many find this the hardest step of 
all, for the actual doing of a planned task 
almost always involves drudgery, monoto- 
nous repetition, or mechanical detail. From 
first grade on, pupils must be held to finish- 
ing work that is begun, though, of course’, 
work given should fit the pupils’ ability to 
do, and it is therefore quite essential that 
the teacher have a minimum standard which 
can be reached by even the poorest child 
who yet is “up to- grade,” with just enough 
extra work planned to challenge the effort 
of the better pupils. 

4. Having solved a problem, students 
need next to assure themselves that they 
are right. From having their work ap- 
proved by others to being able to check it 
themselves is a long journey, but is a jour- 
ney well worth conscious effort. To be able 
to check one’s own work, a person needs 
(a) to keep in mind his aim, (b) to know at 
least one other method of procedure, (c) to 
have a standard or ideal of what the result 
will be, and (d) be willing to do the work 
again, or have a pride in wanting to be cer- 
tain of himself. Care, despatch, and accu- 
racy, are traits of character engendered. 

5. Having checked one’s self so that he 
feels sure of his knowledge, his sympathy, 
or his power to do, an individual is ready 
for the last step—using his freshly acquired 
ability or information under new circum- 
stances. As he does this he grows in alert- 
ness to see a problem or to set one, in exec- 
He 
With ad- 


vancing years he is able to generalize from 


utive ability, and in general efficiency. 
becomes an expert in his field. 


wide experience and so becomes a real 


philosopher. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN 
CALIFORNIA 
BY DEAN THOMAS F. HUNT 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


HERE are in the United States today 
at least 2200 high schools, in which 
agriculture is taught, and 85 special 
schools of agriculture of a similar grade. 
About 19 per cent of all the high schools 
of the United States are now reported as 
teaching agriculture. There are in Califor- 
nia 280 high schools, 73, or approximately 
one-fourth of which teach agriculture. 
The Farm Adviser movement was in- 
augurated in California three years ago. 
About the same time there was started the 
Boys’ High School Agricultural Clubs. Last 
year 107 high schools had agricultural clubs 
supervised by the agents of the Agricultural 
Extension Division of the College of 
Agriculture. In 1914, 343 high school boys 
grew crops or raised animals under the 
direction of the college. In 1915 their 
number had increased to 622. During the 
past year it has grown to 1157. Perhaps 
the most significant fact is that about 80 
per cent of the boys who grew crops or 
animals in the first year continued in the 
work during the second year. 


The requirements of the Boys’ Agricul- 
tural High School Club are that at least 
six boys must successfully raise some crop 
or animals; that a net profit on the trans- 
action shall be determined, and that for 
any particular club the same crop or ani- 
mals must be 
is that there 


The fundamental 
information extant 
which, when applied to farming, will in- 
crease the profit. 


chosen. 
idea is 
Hence, each boy is fur- 
nished with suitable literature concerning 
the care of a particular crop or animal. He 
studies this information carefully and seeks 


to put it into practice. Next year, perhaps, 


he takes up another crop or another animal. 
He actually works. f 
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THE ETRUSCANS 
BY PROFESSOR LEON J. RICHARDSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

oo and obsurce as the Etrus- 

cans are, they set going influences 
that are still felt in Europe and America. 
Moreover, they subjected a number of pol- 
itical and economic theories to trial. For 
example, they did not have a strongly 
centralized government, used mercenary 
troops, did not sever matters of religion 
from matters of state, did not foster home 
manufactures nor for long a merchant 
marine; they had aristocracy but not gen- 
eral education; they did not cultivate a 
national literature; their religion had little 
to do with ethical standards and personal 
virtues ; they tolerated public spectacles that 
were in some degree the forerunners of 
gladiatorial shows, bull fights and pugilism. 
\long these and other lines the modern 
world has profited by Etruscan experimen- 
tation. Their influence in subsequent his- 
tory was felt in road construction, drain- 
age, systems of land survey and modes of 
laying out towns; also in many aristo- 
cratic and religious usages. In particular, 
Etruscan ideas probably played a part in 
Calvinism and Puritanism. 


ILLUSTRATIVE HANDWORK IN 
THE MIDDLE GRADES 


BY ELLA VICTORIA DOBBS 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


WV = would lose much if we failed to 

make use of the expressional val- 
ues of handwork, as medium of illustration, 
especially in history, geography, and Eng- 
lish. In common practice the teacher gen- 
erally uses but two types of recitation, oral 
and written. If concrete forms of illus- 
tration are added, the range of expression 
and with it the chances for development, 
are greatly increased. If the making of 
a poster, a sand table picture, or other 
concrete illustrations, is used as an op- 


portunity for the pupil to express what he 
has learned of a subject, it may be treated 
as a form of recitation. If such a project 
is suggested in order that the pupil may 
discover certain new facts, it may be 
treated as a form of study. In either case 
it has a legitimate place in the school pro- 
gram and the time needed may be a part 
of that allotted to the subject which is to 
be illustrated. 

This use of handwork overcomes 


element of extra time, 
stacle in 


the 
so often an ob- 
the introduction 
The making of 
illustrated booklets, 


sand table pictures, and small models and 


the way of 
of more technical work. 
descriptive posters, 
miniatures all lend themselves to this use. 
The chief emphasis in all illustrative work 
is to be laid upon freedom and clearness of 
expression, Unless the pupil is left free to 
carry out his own ideas, the result is no in- 
dication of what he has gained. The value 
of the result depends upon the clearness 


of the expression and not upon the tech- 
nique of the construction. 


THE KINDERGARTEN OF THE 
FUTURE 


BY GAIL HARRISON, PASADENA 

N considering causes which have con- 
I tributed to the real growth and prog- 
ress of the kindergarten women, I would 
name: 

First. Child study. Second. All who 
have doubted the value of kindergarten 
training especially the better primary teach- 
ers. They little realize how valuable their 
state of doubt has been and what strength 
it has brought to open-minded and thinking 
kindergarteners. Third. The coming of 
Dr. Montessori to America thus focusing 
all educational microscopes on values of 
early education and necessitating kinder- 
garteners everywhere to define both theory 
and practice, and thus keep pace with the 
general movement for standardization. 













JUNIOT ORCHESTRA 


The kindergarten of the future will be 
as much a part of every school system 
as the first grade is today. It will be a 
blend—an American one—of all that is 
valuable for the education of early child- 
hood extracted from Froebel, Pestalozzi, 
Montessori, John Dewey, and others. 

Curriculums in our training schools will 
be changed to fit teachers for these first 
years in the “Schools of Tomorrow.” Fro- 
belian theory will be replaced by more 
modern and scientific nourishment and 
teachers will be prepared to do primary 
and sub-primary work. 


THE JUNIOR ORCHESTRA OF THE. 


LOS ANGELES PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
CHARLES THOMPSON CONGER 
TWENTIETH STREET SCHOOL, L. A., CAL. 

O FEATURE of the program of the 
California Teachers’ Association, 
Southern Section, recently held at Los An- 
geles, gave more pleasure and created more 
surprise than the unique performance of 
the Los Angeles Public School Junior Or- 
chestra, consisting of 85 children from 5 to 
II years of age, selected from the 1200 
embryo musicians, who take the weekly or- 
chestra instruction in the elementary 
schools under the talented direction of Miss 
Jennie L. Jones, Miss Alma Stickel and 
Miss Mary Ludlow, to whom are due the 
credit of mobilizing the juvenile musical 
talent of the elementary schools and accom- 
plishing such surprisingly effective results. 
The work has aroused an intense interest in 
the 
The curtain rose in Clune’s Auditorium 
upon an orchestra consisting of a piano, 


instrumental music among children. 


3 cellos, 4 flutes, 6 clarinets, 9 cornets, 3 
saxophones, 1 melophone, 2 orchestra bells, 
The 
and the oldest 11. 
The program was both a surprise and a 
delight to lovers of music and children: 


2 drums, 2 triangles and 50 violins. 
youngest player was 5 





1. March—Cadet’s Drill .. 


(ecivas sees ...-Louis A. Drumheller 
2. Waltz—The Dream.......Emil Ascher 
3. Overture—Magneta......... Will Huff 
4. March—Our Boys and Girls of Cal- 

Hi iw Pek wnceal Emil Ascher 
5. Silent Night........ A Christmas Carol 


The march, “Our Boys and Girls of Cal- 
iforna,” was written especially for this or- 
chestra by Mr. Emil Ascher, the noted New 
York bandmaster and musical publisher. 
It was at first difficult to find music simple 
enough, but publishers are now providing 
compositions for juvenile orchestras. 

We have long been accustomed to antici- 
pate and enjoy fine renditions of standard 
composers by the High School and Inter- 
mediate School Orchestras each numbering 
from 30 to 40 performers given under tal- 
ented direction, but, heretofore, we have 
considered similar work perhaps beyond the 
ability of little children. This idea must 
be given up, for the technique, the tone col- 
oring, the exquisite phrasing of difficult 
passages, the elan and perfect responsive- 
ness of this little orchestra to the will ot 
the director were worthy an older organi- 
zation of experienced and long associated 
players. It is little to be wondered at that 
Eastern visitors and California education- 
ists were loud in their praise of the results 
accomplished with such young children. 

The psychological value of this kind of 
musical training has been. proven beyond 
all debate. The orchestra practice develops 
a sense of rhythm, an increased power of 
concentration, an ability to subordinate self 
to the requirements of the musical composi- 
tion. It reveals the necessity for team 
work, of keeping silently attentive when 
your part is not wanted and the demand 
that you do your best when the success of 
the piece depends upon your ability to 
strike the right tone surely and firmly. If 
this is not education, what is? 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


More Money for Elementary Schools 

Here are some startling figures. They 
quoted at the meeting held in the 
rooms of the Los Angeles City Teachers’ 
Club, December 18, to consider proposed 
school legislation. They disclose a _ surpris- 


were 


ing discrepancy between the growth of pop- 
ulation and school enrollment in An- 
geles during the period covered. The class 
of pupils entering the first grade in 1909 had 
increased in number 22 per cent when it en- 
tered the sixth grade in 1914. Population 
during those five years increased 79 per cent. 
The first grade class of 1910 entered the 
sixth grade in 1915 showing an increase of 
9 per cent—population that 
cent. The first grade class of 
increased 4 per 
sixth 


Los 


increasing in 
time 81 per 
1911 had 
tered the 


cent when it en- 
grade in 1916. Population 
statistics for 1916 are not yet to be obtained, 
but in the first four years of this period pop- 
ulation increased 60 per cent. The first grade 
class of 1912 entered the fifth grade in 1916 
with a loss of 7% of its original number. 
Where are these missing children? 
many 


How 
of them are repeating lower grades be- 
lack of individual attention that 
could not be. given in large classes? How 
many have become discouraged or lost inter- 
est and dropped out for the same reason? 

The recent survey of the Cleveland schools 
brought to light the fact that in 1914, 10,000 
out of 70,000 pupils failed of promotion; in 
1915, 32 per cent “failed”. dis- 
may at these figures lead to an investigation 
of records This investigation 
shows that among 29 cities only nine make 
iny better showing than Cleveland. 


Teachers’ 


cause of 


Cleveland’s 


elsewhere. 


organizations throughout the 
state are joining their forces to others this 
year to ask for more money for the elemen- 
We little children 


whose minds, habits and characters are in the 


tary schools. want the 
forming, and the great mass of whom never 
et beyond the elementary school to have at 
ast equal consideration in the matter of 
school equipment and training with those who 
zo on to the higher grades. 

If the elementary schools are 


their 


to perform 


mission, more money -must be forth- 
oming to provide more school rooms, better 
equipment and salaries for teachers that will 
counteract the constant temptation presented 
o the best teachers to desert the little chil- 
iren for more pay higher up. 


MAUD E. SNAY, 


Professional Tenure 

We are considering in California a tenure- 
of-office bill for teachers. The discussion of 
this subject by teachers is bound to prove valu- 
able. Among the questions frequently heard 
are: “What does tenure mean?” 
it?” “What effect 
have on our schools?” 
prove harmful?” 


“Do -teachers 


need would such a law 


“Might such a law 
That. the two latter ques- 
tions are the most frequent is reason for con- 
gratulation among us, for the idea of pro- 
tecting teachers from dismissal for personal, 
political or religious reasons is certainly an 
attractive one. Apparently it is so desirable 
that teachers might be ex- 
pected to endorse it enthusiastically at once. 
If the proposed tenure bill, when it is made 
public, shows itself to be a safe one, it surely 
will be so endorsed. 


a step forward 


At present the 
pended judgment on the matter is certainly 
interesting and commendable. 
beginning to be 


sus- 


Are we not 
“professionally conscious”? 

Around the Bay and in the South the sen- 
timent seems to be that there must be no law 
which will make harder the elimina- 
tion of the inefficient teacher or supervisor. 
Our present system is weak in this respect. 
We may be in danger of making the mistake 
sometimes made by labor unions if we se- 
cure a tenure law which does not provide a 
better way than we now have for the dis- 
covery and recognition of true merit—a way 


passed 


which will really encourage efficiency without 
protecting inefficiency. 
states which 


Some from 


tenure laws 


reports 
other 
that such a 
difficult to 


have indicate 


law :nay make it unnecessarily 
rid the of teachers who 
are professionally or even mentally or mor- 
ally unfit. Also, to place in the hands of 
the administrative departments in our schools 
the complete power of 


system 


retention and dis- 


missal of teachers would certainly be a step 


backward and hardly one that teachers would 
endorse. No man could be 


wise enough for 


such responsibility, and it would be as unfair 


to expect it of a county superintendent as 
it would surely prove unfair to the teachers 
affected. 


first 


A measure to prove desirable must 
promise fairness to the pupils in the 
schools, and to the whole body of teachers. 

I believe these 
“We 


have 


are the reasons why teachers 
are saying, want no tenure law until 
that is absolutely safe.” 
Tenure for California must bring only greater 
efficiency. ADELE M. MOSSEMAN, 


Los Angeles. 


we can one 
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LEGISLATION 


Maximum Enrollment 


that the time is not far dis- 


educators 


It is hoped 


tant when and the public will 
awaken to the value and the economy of a 
limited enrollment in the elementary schools. 
Instead of directing and developing a group 
of 25 or 30 little children, too many kinder- 
garten and primary teachers are compelled to 


discipline and restrain a mob of 45 or 50. 


At the age when self-control, self-expres- 
need almost “constant 


forms 


concentration 
child 


carelessness 


sion and 


direction the habits of inatten- 


tion, and indifference toward 
there are 
repeating a 
If a child feels left behind in the race 
scheduled for those of his age and grade he 
is early carrying a burden which will handi- 
cap him during his school and business life. 
Too many special rooms for backward and 
misfit pupils are necessary. 
regular teacher a fair enrollment. 


can then teach 


overcrowded room 
discouraged children 


school. In an 
always 
grade. 


Give the 
She, too, 
instead of six 


now 


individuals 
rows of eight desks each. 


If the American 


realize its 


school system is to 
democracy, all educa- 
tors, superintendents and university men, as 


dream of 


well as elementary teachers, must unite forces 
i stand 
squarer chance for the elementary child. 


in a strong, determined for a fairer, 


High school teachers should feel a keen in- 
terest in the condition of the lower schools, 
not alone because those conditions deter- 
mine the quality of material which reaches 
them, but because the first six grades pro- 
vide the only education which more than 
half the children ever receive. Citizens 
must demand more sanitary housing; social 
workers must insist that the teaching of the 
immigrant cannot be accomplished in over- 
crowded quarters; fathers and mothers must 
realize that the school which completes the 
education of the working boy should be the 
best taught and the least crowded. The 
taxpayer must vote to wipe out conditions 
which result not in economy but waste— 
waste of money, life and hopes. If we are 
doubling up funds are insufficient, 
the only solution to be to convince 
the Legislature to vote a higher tax levy. 
When sufficient funds are available then it 
must be the duty of teachers to work for a 
limited class-room enrollment. We _ should 


because 
seems 


not be forced to seek legislative action to 


regulate this much-needed reform. 


ALICE L. MERRILL, 
President Los Angeles City Teachers’ Club. 


A Bureau of Vocational Information 


There has been introduced into the Califor- 
nia Legislature at the present session a bill 
(S. B. 81) creating a bureau for gathering infor- 
mation about the vocations of California and 
appropriating $10,000 to defray the expenses of 
this The bill 
Council of Education. 


bureau. was initiated by the 
It was endorsed by the 
High School Principals’ Association at River- 
side, and has the support of the Commissioners 
of Vocational and Secondary Education. 


Every young man is forced to consider in 
relation to his vocation (1) the selection of a 
life work, (2) for that life 
work, (3) entrance upon his vocation, and (4) 
growth within the vocation. 
if the youth does 


the preparation 


It is evident that 
not have the needed in- 
formation about the field of vocations he will 
grope blindly, and often disastrously, in con- 
sidering these four things. He needs this in- 
formation just before he reaches the work age, 
or before he selects his subjects in the high 
school “with a purpose in view”. 


Not only the pupil, but the vocational ad- 
viser as well, should have an acquaintance 
with the field of vocations if he hopes to 
counsel wisely. The administrators will wel- 
come the information that they may readjust 
their school systems to serve better the three- 
fold purpose of education—preparation for a 
vocation, for a social life, and for citizenship. 

There is not at hand in convenient and 
form the desired information about 
the vocations of California. The time seems 
ripe to collect this information, and to as- 
semble it for distribution either in pamphlet 
or book form. To do this, it is proposed to 
place the responsibility in a bureau, ap- 
pointed by the State Board of Education, giv- 
ing it time and funds to accomplish it, and 
placing over it a director. 

The function of this bureau will be to col- 
lect that information which the youth needs 
in selecting his life purpose and the prepar- 
ation for it, in entering upon it, and in con- 
tinuing his education within it. It will not be 
a mere census of the industries. It will in- 


usable 





ns 


clude such things as the status of the voca- 
tion; the occupations within the vocation; 
advantages and disadvantages as a _ voca- 
tion; preparation necessary, and where ob- 
tainable, etc., etc. 
L. W. BARTLETT, 
Chairman Survey Com., Southern Sec. 


HIGH SCHOOL DORMITORIES 


Senate Bill No. 585, introduced by Senator 
Kehoe, empowers high school boards, in dis- 
tricts of over 100 miles in extent, to establish 
and maintain dormitories. Supervision is to 


be paid for out of school funds. 


This bill is for the benefit of those schools 
located in large districts where the means of 
communication is so bad that daily transporta- 
tion is out of the question. There are probably 
not more than 20 such schools in the state. 
They, however, should be encouraged as much 
as those in more thickly settled regions. 
schools 
they 


three 
dormitories, but 


There are now 


have to 


maintaining 
obtain their 
funds by other methods. A few other schools 
have signified their interest in the matter. 
There is danger, however, that there will not 
be interest enough shown to carry the bill 
through the Legislature. In the rush of busi- 
ness only the most important measures are 
sure to go through. 


interested should 


representatives in the 


All schools notify their 
Legislature or com- 
municate with Mr. Henry N. Young of Kings 
City, who is* gathering data in the matter. 


R. W. EVERETT, Weaverville, Cal. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


A special meeting of the State Board of 
Education was held at Sacramento, from Jan- 
uary 29th to February 2nd, inclusive. The 


purpose of the meeting was to consider pro- 


posed educational legislation and determine, 
so far as possible, what would be the attitude 
of the Board on the The 


Board took 


several measures. 


action as follows: 


Proposed Legislation 

Senate Bills approved: 81, 95, 156, 157, 256, 
319, 321, 322, 323, 324, 325, 326, 327, 329, 394, 
426, 469, 514, 515, 516, 541, 542, 545 to 554, in- 
clusive, 599, 705, 109. 

Assembly Bills approved: 191, 226, 469, 
525, 574, 621, 624, 625, 831. sills introduced 
on Friday, Jan. 26, were not available for re- 
view by the Board. 


STATE BOARD 


Retirement Salary Business 

A resolution was adopted, changing the 
method of payment of retirement salaries and 
changing the time of meeting for the regular 
quarterly meetings to the months of January, 
April, July and October, in order to secure the 
payment of the retirement salaries at the earl- 
iest possible date. Under the system, 
which will be made operative commencing 
with July Ist, each annuitant will be required 
to report to the Board by cards, which will 
be furnished by the Board, on the last day 
of each quarter, and from the reports so re- 
ceived at the Sacramento office, the pay roll 
will be made up, to be presente? to the Board 
for approval about two weeks later. The 
claims will then be paid in the same manner 
as heretofore. The effect of this method will 
be to delay the payments of retirement sal- 
aries about one month later than they are 
now made. 


new 


This step was taken upon the ad- 
vice of the Attorney General, and seemed nec- 
essary to protect the state against errors of 
payment, which might easily be made under 
the present system. 

An amendment to the retirement salary law 
was prepared, to provide for the deduction of 
balances due the state from annuitants retired 
by reason of disability in the same manner as 
is now done with those annuitants who are re- 
tired after thirty years of service. 

Plans for increased revenue for the ele- 
mentary schools were made the subject of ex- 
haustive discussion and of special considera- 
tion by the Board, the Commissioners, the 
State Superintendent and Board of Control. 

The issuance of an edition of 7500 copies of 
an Arbor Day Bulletin by the Commissioner 
of Elementary Schools was authorized. 

The legislative bill for free high school text- 
known as the Rigdon Bill, was ap- 
proved by the Board, with the proviso that the 
compulsory feature be not made effective until 
three years from passage. 


books, 


All pending applications for life diplomas, 
for High School Credentials, which demanded 
State Credentials 
in Special Subjects were disposed of. 

New editions of the following State text- 
books were authorized: 

Speller One, 25,000; Speller Two, 10,000; 
First Arithmetic, 25,000: Advanced Arithmetic, 
15,000; English Two, 5,000; 
ductory Geography, 5,000; Advanced 
raphy, 10,000. 


immediate action, and for 


Intro- 
Geog- 


Lessons 








































































EDUCATIONAL BILLS 





2 
Bills were not all received from Sacramento 


in time for a complete digest for this issue 
of the “News.” Two years ago over 300 edu- 
cational bills were introduced. This year the 
total number referred to the committee on 
Education is 195. There is the usual assort- 
ment—sothe good, some bad, some useless, 
some indifferent. The Council of Education 
has pursued the usual policy of refraining 
from initiating bills whenever it found that 
some other source would sponsor a bill cover- 
ing the points advocated in Council resolu- 
tions. A list®of bills which incorporate the 
expressed opinions of the Council, will be 
found herewith. This list may need a few 
alterations or additions when all the bills are 
available for careful study. 


No bill has been introduced covering the 
Council’s wishes regarding Section 1617 re- 
lating to payment- of salaries and tenure of 
teachers and principals, but Assembly Bill 
1177 approximately covers the ground recom- 
mended by the Council. 


The State Board has provided a codifica- 
tion of Section 1617 in Senate Bills. Nos. 941- 
947. A similar codification is contained in 


Senate Bills 545 to 554. Such a codification is 
imperative. We should do all we can to se- 
cure this and to have embodied therein the 
provisions desired by the Council. 

There are three bills and two constitutional 
amendments relating to High School text- 
books. Assembly Bill No. 1154 and Senate 
Bill No. 157, though differing somewhat, em- 
body the substance of the report of the Legis- 





Senate 








Provides for secret ballot at Trustee elections 


EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATIVE DIGEST 


BILLS ENDORSED BY COUNCIL 


R0h- GRE: CERT RC is oo be Saw ed ce cew en 


lature’s holdever committee. They are in the 
main, in accord with the Council of Educa- 
tion’s recommendations and with the High 


School Convention’s actions. Another bill 
provides for state printed High School texts, 
to be sold directly to pupils at cost. Two con- 
stitutional amendments provide ffor_ state 
printed, uniform, free textbooks in all elemen- 
tary and secondary schools of the state. 

No bill has been introduced relative to Rural 
Supervision. It is the unanimous opinion of 
the Council’s committee that an effort to se- 
cure proper rural supervision, might weaken 
our efforts in securing a larger apportionment 
of state funds for elementary schools, which 

is been set forth by the Council as the most 
imperative need of our schools today. 

By referring to the tabulated lists, readers 
will find the bills providing for increase in 
State, County and District School Funds, or- 
ganization and support of Junior Colleges, 
organization and support of evening and part 
time schools, extension of Visual Education, 
regulation of trustees’ elections, extension of 
the County Libraries, and amendments to the 
Certification Laws, as recommended by the 
Council Committee reports, and approved ‘by 
the Council. 

These measures also carry the approval, 
wholly or in part, of the High School Prin- 
cipals’ Convention, the Superintendents’ Leg- 
islative Committee, and the State Board of 
Education. 

No bill has been introduced affecting in any 
material respect, the Retirement Salary Law. 


E. MORRIS COX. 


Senator 





Johnson 
a “eres Serene OF VOGRtIOmms ERCOPMIRCIOR 6.o666iv oc dade. ddhc se ede sees tse ee cb cea babe wks Rominger 
7. peweaes Tor feGe: Fase Sense  SOCEOOEN nv 6.6 k.o 6 cs.0 cde clnciew chcdeasecW Ss eunseaeeb<eaes Rigdon 
enn iy I er “TO TORIIOEE 6k sow 5c 5-K 0 b:k0dlew Kn yacedededawweeaveuacedees Jones 
See, mesntes to admission of students to BiIGNW SCHOOIS ..ccccccccsdaccvececcvccccsenve Cssese JORGE 
326. Provides for special and part time vocational courses in high schools .............. Jones 
426. Provides for 15c tax for school buildings and ground .....cccccccccccccccccccccccce F. M. Carr 
514. Provides for establishment and support of Junior Colleges ............cccceeeeceeees Ballard 
515. Provides for establishment and support of Junior Colleges ..........cccccecccecececs Ballard 
633. Provides for Convention of EBlementary Principals ......cccccccccccccccccccscccccces sates 
542. Amends Sectione1817 by changing estimates, and increases minimum to $25.00...... Sharkey 
685. Provides for extension of County Libraries in Rural Schools ..........ccceseecueees i<ing 
7 seer amendments to tiie COrtCAtIon. TW 6ccciiscbccsetidecccecsvndecesecvcasecn F. M. Carr 
ns nen, 2 OOORRTy “TOOTOROREOD -oocids bic celtds ddaewer sens 4etbucese¥ tineeese Ueencuaas F. M. Carr 


941. 947, inclusive, Bills to codify Sections: 1543, 1519, 1519A, 1674, 1697, 1878, 1611, 1613, 


1614, 1615, 1616, 1617, 1858 : 
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No. 































































Assembly 
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BILLS ENDORSED BY COUNCIL—Continued 


Amends Section 1817 relating to estimating and levying County School Tax 
fixes minimum at $25.00 


and 
Provides that districts must join high school districts under certain conditions 
Provides for extension of Visual Education 
Provides for extension of Visual Education 
Provides for evening schools 


Increases State Elementary Fund from $15.00 to $20.00 
Provides increase of Minimum County Tax to $25.00 

Provides for election of school trustees 
oo RR ree ee er ee 
Permissive High School free textbook measure 


Senate EDUCATION BILLS 

No. 

Provides for expenditure of County Teachers’ Library Fund i 

138. Provides that certain library funds in rural districts may be reapportioned 

if Provides for health supervision and repeals present ‘Health and Development” Act 
319. Relates to lapsing of school districts, and issuance of t orary certificate 

2. Relates to organization of school districts 

a Relates to validation of school bonds ..... 

314. Relates to organization of school districts 

19. Relates to lapsing of school districts, and issuance of ny t 

2 Relates to recording of attendance and transferring of fun 

22. Relates to closing of schools by Health Boara 

2 Relates to training of Vocational teachers ........ 

325. Relates to apportionment of State Funds ......... 

327. Relates to hours pupils may attend school 

°8. Relates to the recording of attendance in vocational courses 

29. Relates to lapsing of high school districts ..... ; 

394. Relates to paying transportation for high school pupils 

395. Relates to traveling expenses of County Superintendents 

469. Prevides for state high school for training of teachers ................005- 

6. Amends 1617 in reference to payment of salaries .............0ccee eens 

7. Removes two year limitation from Retirement Salary 

516. Relates to compensation of State Board ............ 

7. Amends Section 1771 in several matters ...... 

S25. AROUND BOSOM ISSS TR SOVESTM) WIRECOTH occ bc ccbscdescwweweddncncesr 

39. Amends Section 1770 in several matters 

540. Amends Section 1772 in several matters .......... ; 

54 Amends Section 1858 by several changes in apportionment of school funds 

4 Amends Section 1620 as to what shall be purchased ................ 

44. Amends Section 1552 relating to expenses of County Superintendents 

1 554, inclusive, Codifies Section 1617, and adds several items of importance 

s Grants power to county High School districts to provide dormitories : 

597. Provides that transportation of pupils shall be paid only to the needy 

Cae, See Cen OO Se. Ge wae ch casos ceenwecusceue ness cue cedasuushi bebwdecuwees 

999. Provides compulsory physical training in all schools ...............00cceceues 

69 TOGERCEE GO: GROG. GE SOROTEICOUIIOIES iii od nicccn li cevecv's eet we cckwindésciccece 

69 ee Se Te, Fee Ue Ga to ce ci ccbksadwek.ccnschedecentws, camcescuurdanewend 
Cre, RUG WO CORON TONNE ois 6k.i's o:5.c dein 6 6.0bs eatin Baews ed cenuweeeesscuemeccea 

woe; TES. Ge Ce OR GRR WRI ooo 5 ee SUAS Ketwire whe ed duceaadc dence 
706. Relates to meetings of County Boards .............ccccccccccees Livecaes caw ceweoe tn 
709. Provides for deductions from teacher’s salary in favor of Retirement Salary of $12.00 

GE WE OM. io B60 Sh Aare RGR eka OsWn cde komt e sede nAeRthas Keer desseteunkdauateun 

712. Amends Teachers’ Retirement Salary in several minor details ..................000- 
739, Relates to State credentials and examinations .,........ bis wcheh ceed bad beam eens 
711. Provide e@ditional money for Unilots Gistrictel: cscs iccccccccdcdcccdccccccecsaccsccevves 
857. Provides for four year term for high school principals ..............ccccccccccccccees 
866. Provides for instruction in French, German, Spanish or Italian in elementary schools 
867. Relates to. cosmopolitan schools ............ senna gdTE CA CeHER SEE CAR weREN ee ewes 
870. Provides for centralizing school purchasing ..... nét nue bWenced eed ciceennatetwueee 
931. Provides for changing union high school districts .............ccccccccccccccccececes 
981. Provides for rural schools to be used as normal training schools ...............+.. 
1007. Provides for a two year high school Course .........cccccccccecccccces rintnanaw obec 
1081, 1082, 1083. Relates to Union and Joint Union School Districts .............ceeceeees 
1084 


Relates to issuance of high school bonds 
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Assemblyman 


Manning 
Horbach 
Lyon 
Lyon 
Merriam 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Harris 


Senator 


F. M. Carr 
F. M. Carr 
Er’. M. Carr 
Jones 

W. J. Carr 
W. J. Carr 
W. J. Carr 


Jones 
Jones 
Jones 
Jones 
Jones 
Jones 
Jones 
Purkitt 
Purkitt 
Breed 

FE. M. Carr 
F. M. Carr 
Ballard 
Sharkey 
Sharkey 
Sharkey 
Sharkey 
Sharkey 
Sharkey 
Sharkey 
Sharkey 
Kehoe 
Ballard 
Ballard 
Luce 
Crowley 
Crowley 
Crowley 
F. M. Carr 
F. M. Carr 


Gates 
Gates 
Rominger 
Rigdon 
Purkitt 
Canepa 
Canepa 
Sharkey 
Jones 
Kehoe 
Johnson 
Rigdon 
Rigdon 


BILLS 


EDUCATIONAL BILLS 
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Assembly Assemblyman 

No. 
Provides that no fee may be charged by employment agent for securing employ- 
ment. (Referred to committee on Labor and Capital) Collins 
Provides for compulsory military training for high school boys. (Referred to com- 
mittee on Military Affairs) Martin 
Provides for display of flag Martin 
Relates to election of school trustees Lyon 
Relates to election of school trustees Eksward 
Repeals Section 1840, providing for levy of district taxes Doran 
Provides that County Board members must live in territory under their jurisdiction Ashley 
Provides that California Normal graduates need not secure a certificate Ashley 
Provides new section regarding pupils attending school outside of district Ashley 
Amends Section 1617 in reference to pupils attending school outside of district Ashley 
Relates to evening school courses of study Knight 
Relates to boards of trustees and boards of education, amending Section 1619 Knight 
Abolishes compulsory vaccination. (Referred to Committee on Public Health and 
Quarantine) Gelder 
Prohibits physical and medical examination of pupils in all public schools. (Referred 
to Committee on Public Health and Quarantine) Gelder 
Relates to Election of School Trustees Eksward 
Provides for repeal of Section 1840 Gelder 
Provides additional money in any district or districts employing a Supervising officer Manning 
Provides that necessary equipment and supplies must be purchased Manning 
Amends Section 1617 relating to employment of superintendents and teachers and 
in reference to tenure and payment of salaries Manning 
Amends Section 1617 in reference to management of schools Manning 
Belates to examinations for teachers given by county boards Manning 
Amends Section 1617 relating to contracts Manning 
Amends Section 1617 relating to district meetings me Manning 
Amends Sectien 1617 relating to school property Manning 
Amends Section 1617 relating to pupils Manning 
Amends Section 1617 changing numbering Manning 
Amends Section 1771 relating to examinations for teachers’ Certificates ... Manning 
Amends Section 1772 relating to examinations for teachers’ Certificates Manning 
Amends Section 1543 relating to duties of County Superintendents in visiting schools 
and issuing temporary certificates Manning 
Relates to expenses of County Superintendents Manning 
Provides for collection of Retirement Salary by heirs Ryan 
Provides optional attendance at teachers’ institutes Williams 
Provides mileage for teachers attending institutes Williams 
Relates to district meetings Gelder 
Relates to High School Principals’ Reports Pettit 
Relates to formation of high school districts Pettit 
Relates to Intermediate School Courses Pettit 
Provides that not more than 40 pupils shall constitute a class, except in emergencies Baldwin 
Relates to studies to be taught Baldwin 
Provides only certificated persons may teach in public schools Baldwin 
Abolishes fees for teachers’ certificates Williams 
Provides for recall of trustees Williams 
Provides compulsory physical training in all public schools Satterwhite 
Provides for licensing all music teachers Harris 
Provides transportation for crippled children Friedman 
Provides subjects to be taught Baldwin 
Provides subjects to be taught Baldwin 
Provides for change in district boundaries Baldwin 
Exempts preliminary certificates from fee Baldwin 
Provides what subjects may be taught Baldwin 
Relates to expenditure of school funds Baldwin 
Relates to trustees’ convention Baldwin 
telates to subjects to be taught in evening schools Baldwin 
Relates to hours of pupils and school employees Baldwin 
Provides normal graduates are exempt from certification Baldwin 
Provides free instruction for deaf and blind Lyon 
Amends compulsory education provision Satterwhite 
Abolishes fee of $2 for State credentials Williams 
Provides for compulsory physical training Prendergast 
Relates to holding of teachers’ institutes Prendergast 
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EDUCATIONAL BILLS 
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Senate 
No. 
901. Relates to City Library Fund 
902. Amends 1565 regarding fees for certificates 
952. Provides that each district 
in California 
Relates to expenses of superintendents 
Provides transfer of school attendance 
Amends Section 1617, providing 99 year lease 
Provides new section 1617E, 
Provides transportation for special pupils 


School 


977 
995. 
998, 
999. 
1000. 
1001. 
1096. 
1149. 
1158. 


Relates to organization of school districts 


1161 

1172. 
1173. 
1174. 
1175. 


Relates to ‘‘Safety First’? and Physical 

Relates to Superintendents’ Convention 

Provides $400 as basis of State apportionment 

Amends Section 1858, relative to County 
making $800 the basis of apportionment 

1176. Amends duties of County 

177. Amends Section 1617 


1181. 


Superintendents 


in several respects 


1182. Provides 4 year term 


Appropriates $150,000 


for high school 
1188. for elementary 
1202. 
1290. 
1529. 
1330. 


Relates to expenses of County 
Relates to Junior Colleges 
Provides supervision 


of teachers’ agencies 


Senate 
No. 
14. To amend 
17. To amend 
20. To amend Section 9, Article 9, 
33. To amend Section 7, Article 9, 
in the elementary and high 


5 of Article 
9 of Article 9, 


Section 
Section 


of the 


schools 


Assembly 
No. 


27. To amend Article 9, relative to 


34. To amend Article 9, 


EDUCATION COMMITTEES: SENATE 
AND ASSEMBLY 


Assembly: 

R. E. Wills (Chairman), Brawley; Thos. L. 
Ambrose, 1814 Penn. Ave., Los Angeles; Edwin 
Baker, 240 W. 27th St., Los Angeles; Hugh J. 
Baldwin, 821 17th St., San Diego; Lyman 
Green, Petaluma; W. W. Harris, Bakersfield; 
Robert Horbach, Porterville; Chester M. Kline, 
San Jacinto; Samuel Knight, Redlands; Milton 
Marks, 1958 Lyon St., San Francisco; Melvin 
Pettit, Parlier; N. J. Prendergast, 1648 8th 
Ave., San Francisco; D. E. Williams, Big Pine, 
Inyo Co. 


must subscribe for 


containing 99 year lease 
Provides funds for post graduate high school students 


Provides that high school principals shall exercise full c 
Provides for state printing of certain high school texts to be sold directly to students 


Training 


attendance 


Provides for 2 year high school course in an elementary school 
principals 
textbooks 
Amends Section 1665 so texts may be provided in music, 
Superintendents 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS 


9 of the Constitution W. J-. 
relating to University of California 

relating to University of California............ 
providing the State shall furnish uniform, free texts 
state... 


fFOG tORtHOOKD. 2... ccccvcccs 
29. To amend Article 9, relative to election of University Regents 
relative to sectarian schools 


Senator 


Prendergast 
Prendergast 


Eksward 
Prendergast 
Harris 
Watson 
Watson 
Watson 
Watson 

‘ Eksward 

Horbach 


Williams 
Williams 
3aldwin 
3aldwin 

Baldwin 


3aldwin 
Baldwin 
‘ , .... Baldwin 
Polsley 
Polsley 
J. J. Hayes 
Mathews 
Ashley 
C. W. Greene 
Wright 


drawing, 


Senator 


Carr 
tominger 
Breed 


Hans 


Assemblyman 
Polsley 
Gelder 
Wright 


Senate: 

Egbert J. Gates (Chairman), 1120 Buena 
Vista, So. Pasadena; John W. Ballard, 1426 
S. Union Ave., Los Angeles; Frank M. Carr, 
4410 Evans Ave., Oakland; John J. Crowley, 
692 Valencia St., San Francisco; S. C. Evans, 
675 Eighth St., Riverside; Thomas Ingram, 
Grass Valley; M. B. Johnson, Montara; Her- 
bert C. Jones, San Jose; Wm. Kehoe, 316 
Trinity St. Eureka; Lyman M. King, Red- 
lands; Edgar A. Luce, San Diego; E. S. Rig- 
don, Cambria; Joseph A. Rominger, 1213 
Cedar Ave., Long Beach; William S. Scott, 
427 9th Ave., San Francisco; Herbert W. 
Slater, Santa Rosa. 





A RURAL SCHOOL SECTION, WHY? 
AUGUSTA C. BAINBRIDGE 


RURAL SCHOOL, 


HY have a Rural School Section in 
the California Teachers Associa- 
tion? 

It is reach- 
As 


It is more than 


The rural school is climbing. 
ing the top. It is coming in sight. 
values stand, it counts. 
holding its own. 


fields. 

Greater should 
the Perhaps 
county boards will give us a more elastic 


It is reaching out to wider 


attention, however, be 


given rural schools. our 


course of study. Perhaps they will allow 
us to lay aside some things, that we may 
learn some other things better. Perhaps 
we may have teachers of rural schools on 
the county board. Perhaps our program 
committee will put a rural school teacher 
on the program at our institute. Perhaps 
they will find a school house with a dozen 
rooms where we can have a round table in 
each 


room. Just think of the questions 


we would ask! 


A teacher in a nameless district in Cali- 
fornia, having charge of 50 wide-awake 
all first to 
eighth traveled 40 miles by stage to reach 


youngsters in grades from 


her county institute. As the program of 
the last day was almost completed and she 
was looking over her note-book, she said 
to the county superintendent, “I traveled 
40 miles by stage to come to this institute 
and I must travel the same 40 miles back 
again, to my school; and I have nothing of 
any practical value to take back with me.” 


“Why, Miss ——, have you not enjoyed 
this institute?” “Indeed I have, every hour 
of every day. I have heard some excellent 
music has been a real 


treat. Personally, I have gained much, but 


addresses, and the 

for the hard things I am meeting every day, 
. s 

and don’t know how to handle, I have 


gained nothing.” ‘You should take what 


HARPER, CAL. 


you have heard and adapt them to your 
school.” “Oh, dear, I am tired of trying 
to adapt, or maybe, I do not know how. 
I need something already adapted.” 


That superintendent listened and did 
some thinkjng. The result brought cheer 
to the heart of many a teacher in that 


county. 


Our county boards are for the most part 
men. Yes, and good school men, too. Shall 
we consider it a compliment to some very 
efficient wife or mother that they ask us 
women who teach in the rural schools to 
do a dozen things at once and do them all 
well? Or, as was once expressed, “Out ot 
mercy to the children, they do not expect 


us to be thorough.” 


These are the reasons, and many mniore 


besides could be given why several of our 
bright, busy teachers are asking for a Rural 
School Section in the Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of California. To discuss these ques- 
tions will without doubt bring a flood of 
light to many school rooms. 


It may jolt, but it will surely lift the 
whole rural population to uplift our rural 
schools. 


LET THE LIGHT SHINE 


I-very school house should be available as 


a forum for public discussion. Its custodians 
should be afraid neither of the truth nor the 
untruth. They may well take for their motto 
the maxim put by Sir Thomas Moore into the 
mouth of Utopus, “the native force of truth 
will at last break forth and shine bright if sup- 
ported only by the strength of argument, and 
attended to with a gentle and unprejudiced 
mind.” Every school house should be an open 
intellectual arena in which any idea may find 
full to worth.—Ray- 


mond V. Phelan, University of Minnesota. 


opportunity prove its 








TENTATIVE PROGRAM, CALIFORNIA 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, BAY 
SECTION 
At Municipal Auditorium and Technical High 

School, Oakland, April 2, 3, 4, 5, 1917 


Monday, April 2, 1917 
A. M.—General Session. 
P. M.—Elementarg Department. 
High School Department. 
Evening—Schoolmasters’ Club Banquet. 


Tuesday, April 3, 1917 


A. M.—Advisory Council. 
3usiness and Commercial. 
English. 
Science. 
Physical Education and Recreation. 
Romanic Languages (French and Italian). 
Contra Costa County Institute. 
P. M.—Classical. 
Geography. 
Mathematics. 
Music Section. 
Fine Arts and Drawing. 
Home Economics. 

Romanic Languages (Spanish). 
Evening—Social Evening at Hotel Oakland. 
Wednesday, April 4, 1917 

A. M.—History. 
Kindergarten. 
Manual Arts. 
German. 
Vocational Education and Guidance. 
Nature Study and Agriculture. 
California Federation of School Women’s 
Clubs. 
Balloting at Technical High School. 
P. M.—General Session at 1:30 o’clock. 
Balloting at Auditorium. 
Report Resolutions Committee. 
Evening—San Jose Normal Men’s Banquet. 


Thursday, April 5, 1917 
\. M.—League of Teachers’ Associations. 
Library. 
Peace. 
Association of Applied Arts and Sciences, 
Administration. 
P. M.—General Session 1:30 p. m. 
Annual Business Meeting. 
Resolutions acted upon. 
Notify Secretary at once if you desire a 


change of time. Send copy of program before 
March 1, 1917, to the Secretary, W. L. Glas- 
cock, Principal High School, San Mateo. 
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PROGRAM 


SOUTHERN SECTION COUNCIL 

The following were elected as members of 
the Council of Education, Southern Section, at 
the recent Los Angeles Convention: 

A. N. Wheelock, Riverside; Miss Ramola 
Adams, Long Beach; Frank H. Ball, Santa 
3arbara; Miss Helen Matthewson, Los An- 
geles; Charles Emery Barber, Alhambra; 
George C. Bush, So. Pasadena; Flora C. Price, 
San Diego; Jesse F. Millspaugh, Los Angeles; 
C. J. Fox, Los Angeles; Joseph N. Sniffen, 
Highland Park; M. E. Hill, Upland; Miss An- 
na Stewart, Los Angeles; W. C. Crandall, La 
Jolla; S. R. Fitz, Garden Grove; E. H. Price, 
Pomona; Jeremiah M. Rhodes, Pasadena; Ethel 
Andrus, Lincoln H. S., Los Angeles; Mrs. Rose 
Cranton Hess, Long Beach; B. R. Crandall, 
Holtville; May Mohn, Redondo Beach; Flor- 
ence Ringle, L. A. Intermediate; Oron B. 
Waite, Hemet; David Burcham, Long Beach; 
Clara Brown, Pomona; Edna Manley, L. A. 
Elementary; David Livingstone, 
Mildred Leader, Kindergarten, San 
dino; Charlotte Carr, L. A. H. S.; Elizabeth 
Sullivan, L. A. H. S.; Wm. Bell, Jr., one teach- 
er school, Orange Co. 


Burbank; 
3ernar- 


Memorial Exercises for Sarah J. Jacobs and 
Everett Shepardson were held at the Los An- 
geles State Normal School on January 31. 
Miss Jacobs had been for years Head of the 
Department of Physical Education at the 
school, and Mr. Shepardson was Supervisor of 
Practice Teaching. Miss Josephine Seaman, who 
had been an associate of Miss Jacobs for many 
years, says of her, “Always kind, sympathetic 
and helpful; loyal to the highest ideals of life 
and possessing a quiet strength and cheerful 
serenity that made her very presence restful 
and comforting, she won all our hearts and 
has left us only fragrant memories.” 

From an appreciation to Everett Shepard- 
son by James F. Chamberlain, Head of the 
Department of Geography at the State Normal 
School, we quote the following: “Genial in 
disposition, gentle in manner, wise in counsel, 
untiring in service, truthful in word and deed; 
such was our fellow worker, our companion 
and our friend, Everett Shepardson.” 

These two prominent school people, who 
recently passed away, will be sadly missed by 
thousands. At the exercises, Miss Harriet E. 
Dunn and Mr. Luke Gallup, spoke in apprecia- 
tion of Miss Jacobs; Mr. Melville Dozier and 
Miss Edith Hodgkins, of Mr. Shepardson 

























































































































































































































































































Of the many commendable features attend- 
ing the use of talking machines in homes and 
schools, the commendable is the culti- 
vation of the habit of listening. As people 
listen to music they unconsciously acquire a 


most 


taste and desire for better music, for the ear is 
soon able to distinguish not only melody and 
rhythm, but also harmony. The demand then 
for better music has led to the sytematization 
and grouping of records with an educational 
idea as the main feature. 

For practice use in the grade records, Mrs. 
Fryberger in her book, “Listening Lessons in 
Music,” has presented a plan that is excellent. 
Wherever there is a talking machine, whether 
it be in the 
should be 


home or in a school, this book 
and Not only does 
the book suggest a complete list of good rec- 
ords for the cultivation of musical taste, but 


studied used. 


also gives definite procedure as to the manner 
of presenting each lesson in the class room. 
These. lessons cover the records to be pre- 
sented from the first grade through the eighth, 
and into the high school, giving explanatory 
notes and suggestions concerning each record. 


Mrs. Fryberger in her work as one of the 
assisting supervisors of music in the Minne- 
apolis Schools, has had an extensive and prac- 
tical experience in the school room. Her re- 
markable success as a teacher with this par- 
ticular phase of music study, bespeaks serious 
consideration for this handy volume not only 
by those persons interested in music in the 
public schools, but by the public in general. 

Agnes Moore Fryberger’s book of 264 pages, 
“Listening Lessons in Music”, may be pur- 
chased from Silver, Burdette & Company for 
$1.50. GLENN H. WOODS, 

Director of Music, Oakland Public Schools. 


“Form and Functions of American Govern- 
ment.” By Thomas Harrison Reed. World 
Book Company. Cloth. Illustrated. Pages 
XVII and 549. Price $1.50. 

The author’s expressed hope that his book 
may help to produce better citizens and a bet- 
ter government, will doubtless be realized if it 
secures a circulation at all commensurate with 
its merits. A better understanding of our 
government by our citizens will nét only make 
better citizens, but, will at the same time raise 


the standard of our government. That Mr. 
Reed’s work will give his readers a better 
understanding of American government should 
be evident to anyone who will give it a careful 
perusal. The exceptional opportunities which 
the author has enjoyed for observing the inner 
workings of our government have been drawn 
upon to present not only the theory but details 
which are usually overlookeod by authors of 
books on this subject. 

Part one deals with English and Colonial 
Origins of our nation, the early constitutions, 
formation of the union and the establishment 
of the American Federal system. The follow- 
ing parts of the book develop the subjects of 
parties and elections, state government, local 
government, national government 
functions of government. 


and the 
The chapters dealing 
with the early days of our country are very in- 


teresting and throw a vast deal of light on our 
subsequent development. The chapter on State 
Government is particularly good and the facts 
contained therein should be known to every 
American citizen. The chapter on Functions 
of Government calls attention to a number of 
departments of our governmental work such 
as Care of Dependents, Conservation of Nat- 
ural Resources, Regulation of Corporations 
and other features upon which the public is 
very scantily informed. 

The author treats his subject in a clear, in- 
teresting style which is easy to read and quite 
refreshing as compared with the dry, pedantic 
expressions which so often characterize books 
of this nature. 

JOSEPH A. BEEK, 
Minute Clerk, California Senate. 


A Handbook of Oral Reading. By Profes- 
sor Lee Emerson Bassett. Published by 
Houghton, Mifflin Company; price $1.60. 

This excellent text for high school and col- 
lege use will enable many teachers to realize 
their vague longings towards restoring “oral 
reading” to its rightful place in the curricu- 
lum. Professor Bassett has built his book 
on the thesis that the form of utterance is 
conditioned by the thought to be expressed. 
“T have endeavored throughout to demon- 
strate that effective speech is not gained by 
imposing rules upon utterance, but by allow- 
ing the mind to express itself freely and nor- 





LIBRARIAN ’S DESK 


mally through tone,’ he says. Indeed it is 
strange that so obvious a principle should be 
so commonly observed only by its breach. 
It is in carrying out this thesis that this text 
is distinctly superior. To quote the author, 
“Technical vocal exercises, and comment on 
enunciation and prorunciation, instead of be- 
ing put at the beginning of the book are put 
at the en, on the ground that expression is 
concerned primarily with ideas.” Part J 1s 
entitled “Clearness of Meaning.” It deals 
with thought-getting and with “the modula- 
tions of the voice which give evidence of well 
ordered thinking and 
meaning clear to others.” 


serve to make the 
Part II, entitled 
“Impressiveness,” deals with “the imaginative 
and emotional 


response to thought, and to 


those modulations of tone which reveal feel- 
Part Tit. 
deals with “the tech- 
production 


ing and render speech impressive.” 
“Ease and Correctness,” 
nical problems of tone and of 
forming toae into words.” 

The text 


illustrative 


includes adequate exercise and 


material from authors of recog- 
A chapter of suggestions to the 
will be found to afford 


sistance in text to the 


nized merit. 
teacher valuable as- 
adapting the 
nceds of the class. 


daily 


We cheerfully commend this book as one 
of exceptional worth. A. J. CLOUD. 


Of the important bulletins recently issued 
by the U. S. Bureau of Education, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the following are sug- 
gested as being of particular merit. In the 
1916 series, Number 3, Placement of Children 


in the Elementary Grades, a study of the 
schools of Richmond, Va., by K. J. Hoke, 
Second Assistant Supt. of Schools, Richmond; 
Number 21, Vocational Secondary Education, 
prepared by the Committee on Vocational 
Education of the National Education Associa- 
tion; Number 26, A Survey of Educational In- 
stitutions of the State of Washington; Num- 
ber 28, The Social Studies in Secondary Edu- 
cation—a six-year program adapted both to 
the 6-3-3 and 8-4 plans of organization. This 
is a report of the Committee on Social Studies, 
of the Commission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education of the N. E. A., com- 
piled by Arthur William Dunn, Secretary of 
the Committee; Number 29, Educational Sur- 
vey of Wyoming, by H. E. Monahan, Special- 
ist in Rural School Administration, and Kath- 
erine M. Cook, Assistant in Rural Education, 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Bureau of Education. In the 1917 series, Bul- 
letin Number 5, Report of an Inquiry into the 
Administration and Support of the Colorado 
School System, made under direction of the 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


The Fish and Game Commission of Califor- 
nia has issued its 24th Biennial Report, a 
volume of 248 pages. This comes through the 
State Printing Office at Sacramento, and is 
by far the most attractive report of the kind 
that has reached our desk. There is given in- 
formation relative to the protection of fish 
and game, and interesting matter on the fish 
hatcheries and game preserves. There is a 
deal of geography and history as well as eco- 
nomics bound up in the report and the beauti- 
ful and suggestive halftones, charts and maps 
together with the statistical tables, add not a 
little to the value of the work. 


Progress in the Development of the Na- 
tional Parks, is the title of a booklet by 
Stephen T. Mather, Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior at Washington, and issuing from the 
Government Printing Office. This deals with 
the significance of our national parks as great 
public playgrounds, their administration and 
development, and carries a number of maps 
indicating locations. This booklet will prove 
of great value in the geography class, and 
should be on the shelves of every library. 


The World Book Company announces that 
the book on the History of Children’s Litera- 
ture, which was planned by Mr. Charles 
Welsh, and on which work had been started 
when Mr. Welsh died, will be completed by 
Mr. Walter: Barnes, head of the English De- 
partment of the State Normal School, Fair- 
mont, W. Va. Mr. Barnes is now in posses- 
sion of all the notes, articles, books and manu- 
scripts that Mr. Welsh had at hand. Anyone 
who knows of old books for children, articles 
or books dealing with any phase of the sub- 
ject, facts bearing on authors of children’s 
books or any detail of the History of Child- 
ren’s Literature, will be rendering assistance 
by communicating with Mr. Barnes. 

The Junior High School is the title of a 24 
page booklet prepared by Ernest P. Wiles, 
Principal of the Junior High 
School, Evansville, Indiana. This contains an 
admirable discussion of the Junior High 
School, and at this time is particularly wel- 
come. The publication may be had by writ- 
ing D. C. Heath & Company. 


and Senior 





A New Book 


Pan and His Pipes 


and Other Tales for 
Children 


By Katherine D. Cather 


This is a little art-book of child stories which relate in an interesting 
manner the old myths and historical tales about the beginnings of music, 
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The Contents: 
Vi, 
Vi, 

V1, 
IX. 


When Knighthood was in Flower, 
The Violin Makers of Cremona, 

A Star and a Song. 

The Holy Grail. 

The Songs of Hiawatha. 


the World Music. 


Played. 


each story is a list of musical illustrations to be given with 


Tie Victrola and Victor Records 


Have you ever tried the VICTOR IDEA of using MUSIC to vitalize 


Victor XXV 
$67.50 special quotation 
to schools only 


When the Victor is not 
in use, the horn can be 
placed under the instru- 
ment safe and secure 
from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to 
protect 1t from dust and 
promiscuous use by ir- 
esponsible sihecse 


and illuminate stories, reading lessons and studies in 
Literature and Art? 

Music brings the charm of romance into all formal 
studies; it compels interest and leaves a lasting im- 
pression. 

In ‘‘Pan and His Pipes,’’ stories of the origin of 
the lyre, flute, violin and lute are illustrated with 
appropriate selections played upon the harp, zither, 
flute, clarinet, bassoon, oboe, violin, ‘cello, lute, 
mandolin, guitar, xylophone, marimba, bells, celesta, 
cembalon or dulcimer and piano, all of which are de- 
scended from early primitive instruments. Bird 
stories are illustrated with songs by real birds, and 
with faithful imitations of native songsters. 

All of the above stories are well suited to the reading lesson, 
or to the music-listening period. 


“Pan and His Pipes”—35 cents at all Victor dealers. 
Educational Department 


For further information. and for 
Victor Educational Literature, visit 
gee 
Victor Talking Machine Co, i 
Camden, N. J. a 


the nearest Victor dealer or write to 
\ 
a 
Victor 


, 


the 


as 
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Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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In the article on Teachers’ Salaries, appear- 
ing in our January issue, error was made by 
us in listing certain salaries paid in the city 
of San Francisco. See Table II, page 13. The 
by the monthly 
salary on a ten rather than a twelve months’ 
basis, that instance the figures 
given are 10/12 of the actual salary paid. Max- 
imum yearly salaries should read as follows: 
High School Principals, $3600; 
Head, High School, $2040: 
Teachers, $1680; Elementary School Princi- 
pals, $2460; School Teachers, 
$1224. While the average paid to city super- 
intendents and department heads and teachers 
in high 


error was made reckoning 


so in every 


Department 
High School 


Elementary 


schools in the cities represented in 
Table II is greater than the average paid in 
these positions in the California the 
1igh school principals 


and for principals and teachers in elementary 


cities, 
maximum average for | 
schools in California is higher than the gen- 


eral 


average. 


With the death of Dr. Hugh Miinsterberg, 
of Harvard University, there passes one of the 
most distinguished psychologists and philoso- 
Of Ger- 
man birth, and loyal always to his native land, 
he came in 1892 at the suggestion of Profes- 
sor William James, from the University of 
Frieburg to the Chair of Psychology at Har- 
vard. There are loyal students of Professor 
Miinsterburg scattered throughout the nation, 
and his extensive books and monographs are 
standard everywhere. 


phers known to this or any country. 


At the Commencement Exercises of 
Santa 


the 
3arbara State Normal School, on Janu- 
ary 26, the address was given by Secretary 
Arthur H. Chamberlain of the California 
Teachers’ Association. , The exercises were 
held in the open court outside the main build- 
ing. The excellent courses in industrial edu- 
cation, manual and applied arts, home eco- 
nomics and other lines are fast attracting 
men as well as women to the Santa Barbara 
Normal School. President Frank H. Ball, as- 
sisted by an efficient faculty, is making the 
influence of this school widely felt in the 
state. 


We learn through the public press of the 
resignation of President Archer W. Hendrick 
of the University of Nevada at Reno, to take 


AA 
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effect immediately. Dr. Hendrick has been 
President of the State University only a little 


more than two years. 


The Kansas Teacher for February in an edi- 
torial entitled Mustard Seed, emphasizes the 
fact that “cheapness” as an argument for State 
Publication of textbooks, is a weak argument 
indeed. In discussing the fact that $75,000 had 
been saved in Kansas in a period of 3 years, by 
State Publication, the Leavenworth 
says: “Is cheapness all that the people of 
think If then it will be 
cheaper, to abolish our schools perhaps and 
have no books. a con- 
sideration to be sure, but it is the last thing 
to be considered. 


Times 


Kansas about? 


so, 


school Cheapness is 


First, are the books as good 
secured 


as 


that 
workmanship. 


any can be in matter and 
Fixing the mind steadily upon 
cheapness makes cheap men, and it is only 
cheap men who permit cheapness to obscure 
their vision and shut out every other consid- 


eration.” 


The Report of the Commissioner of | 
dustrial and Vocational 


n- 


Education, a volume 
; uk 

of 98 pages, and closing the Biennial, June 
30, 1916, has been 


Education. 


issued by the State 


Snyder 


Board 


ot Commissioner offers 
in this report statistical matter indus- 


work the of 
the state, description of agricultural courses, 
work of 


as to 


trial and vocational in schools 
prevocational schools, provision for 
the training of teachers, and suggestions for 
development of the several lines of work, and 
all of the highest importance to every teacher 
in the state. 


The Council of Education, Southern Section, 


C. T. A., held an all day meeting on January 


27, in the office of the County Superintendent 
of Schools, Los Angeles. There were reports 
by the Legislative Committees and by Princi- 
pal W. H. Holland of Pasadena and by Secre- 
tary Chamberlain of the Federal Council, as 
to the educational bills introduced during the 
first session of the Legislature. Miss 
K. Hallock and Mr. R. D. White led 
discussion of the topic, “Would You 
Restandardizing Our Eelementary School 
Work, by Basing Promotion on one-third 
credit on daily work, one-third credit by prin- 
cipal or teacher, and one-third credit on test 
from superintendent or a committee appointed 
by the superintendent?” 


Anna 
the 


Favor 


in 
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Dryer’s Elementary 
Economic Geography 


In reviewing this new book in the January (1917) number of the 


Sierra Educational News, Prof. James F. Chamberlain of the Los Angeles 
State Normal School says: 


“There is a growing demand that the geography of our 
own country be given more attention. As applied to the 
elementary schools, increased emphasis should be placed 
upon the work in the seventh or eighth grades. It is the 
economic rather than the physical that makes the 
strongest appeal to the pupils in these grades. 


“Dryer’s Elementary Economic Geography is well 
fitted to meet the need. The subject is presented in a 
simple, clear and interesting manner. The principles 
involved are illustrated by a study of primitive peoples 
in various parts of the world, but the book is primarily 
devoted to the United States. The chief industries in 
each region are taken up and the reasons for their devel- 
opment shown. There are stimulating questions and 
numerous excellent maps and pictures. Statistics are 
graphically presented, hence easily grasped.” 


This new book is especially suitable for 
Intermediate Schools 


DRYER’S ELEMENTARY ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 
415 Pages Illustrated Color Maps $1.28 


American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati 


Chicago 


Represented by 
D. J. Sullivan, C. C. Van Liew L. E. Armstrong 
565 Market St., San Francisco 252 South Spring St., Los Angeles 


s 
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COMMENTS 


Superintendent Ben Blewett of the schools of 
St. Louis died suddenly on January 26, while 
addressing one of the meetings of the Congress 
of Constructive Patriotism. Mr. Blewett has 
been for years one of the best known and 
progressive superintendents in the country. 
He was connected with the schools of the city 
under the superintendency of Louis Soldan. 
Only recently, he bequeathed a considerable 
sum of money as a memorial to Mrs. Blewett, 
for the benefit of the teachers of St. Louis. 
He was prominent in the N. E. A. and National 
Council of Education will be 
throughout the Union. 


and missed 


The Christian Science Monitor has _ insti- 
tuted a Department of Education, where in is 
given a digest of the important educational 
happenings, not only throughout this country, 
but throughout the 


world. This education 


page is well handled and most timely. 


Dr. Lewis M. Terman of Stanford Univer- 
sity will this year offer courses at the Sum- 
mer Session, Teachers’ College, Columbia. 


The Annual Report of the Public Schools of 
Portland, Oregon, is before us. This is of 
particular interest at this time, owing to the 
fact that the National Education 
tion will hold its meeting in 


summer. 


Associa- 
Portland next 
The report carries much valuable 
information on a superior system of schools, 
and some excellent full page illustrations of 
school buildings and school activities. 


Along the Columbia River to the Sea, is the 
title of an attractive booklet, put out by the 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway, and 
showing magnificent pictures of the Cascade 
Mountains, Deschutes and Snake Rivers, Pa- 
cific Coast Beaches and the Cities of Spokane, 
Portland and Astoria. This book will be very 
helpful in the geography class. 


The American Home Economics Association 
has accepted the application of the Home 
Economics Association of the C. T. A. Central 
Section, for affiliation with that body. 


Dr. Robert Millikan of Chicago is to collab- 
orate with Dr. Hale and Dr. Noyes in re- 
search work at Throop College of Technology, 
Pasadena. He will deliver a series of six lec- 
These will be merely preliminary to a 
permanent arrangement which Throop is to 
share with the University of Chicago, whereby 
Dr. ‘Millikan will give three months in each 


session to research work at Throop. 


tures. 


Under title, Patriotic Days We Celebrate, 
the International Reform Bureau sends out 
some pertinent suggestions for classroom and 
auditorium exercises in schools and colleges, 
arranged by Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts. These 
include material relating to the discovery of 
America, the birth of Washington, the Decla- 
ration of Lincoln’s Birthday 
and Memorial Day, as well as material deal- 
ing with the biographical debate, an historical 
Pageant Martha Washington 
reception and old folks’ concert. 


Independence, 


and Costume 
Single copies 
of these suggestions for school celebrations 
supplied free to teachers sending stamp for 
reply. Extra copies will be supplied at 10c 
per dozen. Write for these and for additional 
to International Reform Bureau, 206 


E., Washington, D. C. 


matter 
Pennsylvania S. 


An adverse vote on Military Training in 
the Los Angeles City Schools, has, it is re- 
ported, been given by the Board of Education, 
of that City. 


Principal John F. Engle of the Auburn High 
School, has issued a pamphlet setting forth the 
Auburn system of co-operation in the teaching 
of High School English. The plan worked out 
at Auburn will be of interest to [ 


English throughout the state. 


teachers 


In the Typographical Journal for Decem- 
ber, there appears an article by James Fergu- 
son, formerly of San Francisco, now of Coa- 
chella, in which he condemns in no unmeas- 
ured terms, State Publication and State Uni- 
formity of High School texts. This is 


of the clearest expositions of the subject we 


one 


have seen, his arguments being unanswerable. 


The Report of the Director of Education of 
the Philippine Islands, will prove interesting 
to administrators and teachers. In many re- 
gards, the Philippine Schools are not behind 
our own in methods and makeup of curricu- 
lum, and in administation are in some ways, 
in advance. 


Colusa will soon begin work upon a new 
$80,000 grammar school. 


Health Essentials for Rural School Children 
are discussed in a pamphlet issued by a joint 
committee on Health Problems in Education, 
of the National Council, N. E. A., and of the 
Council on Health and Public Instruction of 
the American Medical Association. The 
pamphlet is prepared by Dr. Thomas D. Wood 
of Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 





Paper and Tablets Have 
Doubled in Price. 


Pencils Have Advanced. 


You can help cut down 
the high cost of writing 
materials for the children, 
by arranging for more in- 
dividual work at the black- 
board. Crayons are inex- 
pensive. 

Use the best, buy the 
celebrated Waltham brand 
or the Hygieia Dustless. 


The American Crayon Company 


Sandusky, Ohio Waltham, Mass. 
ESTABLISHED 1835 


Best Books on Spanish 


Used and recommended by the Berlitz, Cor- 
tina and Language Phone Method Schools. 


Pitman’s Commercial Spanish Grammar. 249 
pp., cloth, $1.00. By C. A. Toledano. 

Hugo’s Simplified Spanish. An Easy and 
Rapid Way of Learning Spanish. Cloth, 
$1.20. 

Spanish Business Interviews. 96 pp., limp 
cloth, 50c. ith Correspondence, etc., each 
forming a lete Commercial Transac- 
tion 

Dictionary of Commercial Correspondence in 
French, German, Spanish, and Italian. 500 
pp., cloth, $2.00. Containing the most com- 
mon and ordinary terms and phrases of a 
commercial nature 

Pitman’s Commercial Correspondence in 
Spanish. 267 pp., $1.00. 

Spanish Commercial Reader. 170 pp., cloth, 
$1.00. 

Manual of Spanish Commercial Correspond- 
ence, 328 pp., cloth, gilt, $1.35. By G. R. 
MacDonald Contains an extensive selec- 
tion of commercial letters in Spanish and 
in Enlish, with footnotes. 

English-Spanish and Spanish-English Com- 
mercial Dictionary. Cloth, gilt, 660 pp., 
$1.50. By G. R. MacDonald. A complete 
work of reference for students and teachers. 
“A valuable work of reference and 

thoroughly up-to-date.’’—The South Ameri- 

can, New York. 

Any book in this list will be sent postpaid 
on receipt of price. Liberal Discount to 
Teachers and Schools. 


Isaac Pitman & Sons 


2 West 45th Street New York 


(Seneral 
Science 


A Text and a Laboratory Manual 
433 pages—price $1.28 
90 pages—price 48c 


LEWIS ELHUFYF, A.M. (Yale) 


George Westinghouse High School, 
Pittsburg 


The course given in this text and 
manual makes a strong appeal 
to high school students, 


Because 


I. It is Practical. 
It deals with their everyday experi- 
ences and teaches them to interpret 
these in the light of science. 
It is Moral. 
It creates and fosters a desire to 
grow strong in mind and body and 
to live a clean, healthful life. 

III. It is Stimulating. 


It makes them think clearly and 
logically about their experiences and 
their environment. 


IV. It is Alluring. 


It draws them on to a desire for 
more knowledge and for further 
scientific study. 


It is Interesting. 


It makes such a strong appeal to 
their interest that it becomes the 
subject of much of their thought and 
conversation. 


Correspondence Solicited 


D. C. Heath & Company 


Boston New York Chicago 
565 Market St., San Francisco 
G. H. Chilcote, Mgr. Charles F. Scott 
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Military Training for School Boys; Does 
America Want It?, is the title of a little book- 
let, giving a symposium of the views of 80 
recognized educational leaders throughout the 
country. From our own state we find state- 
Dr. Jordan, President Wheeler, 
Dr. Cubberley, Dr. Howerth, Bishop Bell of 
Los Angeles and Judge Waldo M. York, mem- 
ber Board of Education, Los Angeles. It 
seems to be the consensus of opinion through- 
out that compulsory military training should 
not be imposed upon the schools. 


ments from 


Principal L. P. Farris of the High School at 
Sutter, said recently in an address delivered to 
the graduating class and in speaking of ath- 
letics, “The sportsman always plays within the 
spirit as well as within the letter of the rule. 
is anxious to win but he cares for some- 
ing more and that is to 


rie 


preserve his own 
= 
self respect as 


tt so the 


a gentleman and a sportsman. 


sport; to him victory is every- 


ing. Often it seems as though he preferred 
win, by cunning and deceit rather than by 

iperior skill and resourcefulness. The sports- 

1an plays for the team. He subordinates him- 
lf to the success of the group.” 

The new catalogue of the California School 
of Arts and Crafts at Berkeley, is deserving of 
nore than passing mention. 
of the 


It contains a list 
faculty, information as to the various 
surses in design, decoration, painting, sketch- 
ing, clay modeling, pottery, primary manual 
training, metal work, English, Psychology and 
ither educational 


half 
vork and completed projects. 


courses. The catalogue is 


cnriched by students at 
Director Fred- 
rick H. Meyer of the school and his corps of 


issociates are doing excellent work. 


tones showing 


At San Diego, there have been inaugurated 


fternoon classes in dressmaking, millinery, 


science. These classes convene at 


FISK 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 
Chicago 
(Incorporated) 
E. E. Olp 
President 

and Manager 


lomestic 


SEE US 


KANSAS CITY SUPERINTENDENCE MEETING, Feb. 26--March 3 


3:15 and continue until 5, and are for the ben- 
efit of the mothers. Says Principal Pete W. 
Ross, of the Washington School, San Diego, 
“Do you know of any other city in the country 
where the Superintendent has classes during 
the afternoon like this, for the mothers who 
can’t come at night, but who can come in the 
afternoon and get home for supper”? There 
are at present 2,750 pupils enrolled in the night 
schools. This is a great record for San Diego. 


Says Supt. George A. Dixon of Newcastle, 
Pa.: “I send you money order for $1.50 re- 
newal for 1917 subscription to the News. I 
consider I get the most from the News for the 
least money, of any magazine that I receive.” 


The “Anti-Dust” Blackboard Crayon is made 
by the Binney & Smith Co., of New York, 
makers of the famous Gold Medal Crayons for 
every use. 
use of the “Anti-Dust” 
Blackboard Crayon, superintendents will elimi- 


By adopting the 


nate the danger from irritating dust particles 
floating about the school room which 
cause throat and lung troubles. 


often 
It is not nec- 
essary to call attention to the evil results of 
a dust laden atmosphere and as the “pound 
of prevention” is readily supplied by using 
a high class crayon, the “Anti-Dust” Crayon 
cannot be too highly recommended. 

Samples will gladly be furnished by address- 
ing the * Pacific Coast representatives, the 
Bert M. Morris Co., 444 Market Street, San 
Francisco, who will also gladly supply samples 
of any of the Gold Medal line of crayons. 


The National Week of Song idea is gaining 
headway. Various state departments of edu- 
cation are fostering community songs. The 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
by the F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 


credit for 


published 
deserves 


much their work in giving this 


movement momentum. 


IN KANSAS CITY 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE, FEBRUARY 26th TO MARCH 2nd. 
A cordial welcome will be waiting for you at our headquarters at Hotel Balti- 
more (Room 217), or at Hotel Muehlebach (Room 321). 
self of the accommodations of our rooms, free stenographic service, and informa- 
tion concerning candidates with whom 
Kansas City or at any convenient point. 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
KANSAS CITY HEADQUARTERS, HOTELS BALTIMORE AND MUEHLEBACH 


Come in and avail your- 


interviews may be arranged either in 
Send mail in our care. 


You are invited to use our rooms, 215-216 
Coates House, for interviews, correspond- 


CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENC 


Chicago Kansas City, Mo, 


ence, etc. Free stenographic service. Dr, J. H. Hill, Mr. Louis Cogswell and 
Mr. B. F. Clark will be in attendance. 
Baitimore, Md. New York City 
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Spokane, Wash. Jacksonville, Fla 
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Stanley ‘“Borty- five’’ Plane 


One of the handiest tools for wood work- 
Ing in a Manual Training Equipment. In a 
compact and practical form, it combines 
seven Planes in one. 1—Beading and Center 
Beading Plane, 2—Plow, 3—Dado, 4—Rabbet 
and Filletster, 5—Match Plane, 6—Sash 
Plane, 7—Slitting Plane, 


A twelve-page booklet, explaining in de- 
tail, the different uses to which Stanley 
“Forty-five’’ may be put, will be sent upon 
request. 


Address 


STANLEY Rute & Lever Co. 
New Baitain, Conn. U.S.A. 


3 
| 
1} 


To Sac ramento 


Fast Electric Trains leave San Francisco 
every 2 hours during the day 


One Way Fare, $2.50 


Week End Round Trip, $3.35 
Sunday Round Trip, $2.50 


Convenient and comfortable electric 
train service from Bay Cities to Sacra- 
mento Valley points, including Wood- 
land, Marysville, Oroville, Colusa, Grid- 
ley and Chico. 


Oakland, Antioch & Eastern 
Railway 


San Francisco Depot 
Key Route Ferry 


Phone Sutter 2339 


FACTS vs. FANCY 


A widely circulated advertisement of Isaac Pitman & Sons features a letter 
from G. M. York, former teacher of the White Plains High School, in which he 
claims to have secured better results with Pitman than with Gregg "Shorthand. 

We present below the FACTS) as they are on record in the Department of 
Education of New York State. They speak for themselves. 


N. Y. STATE REGENTS SHORTHAND I EXAMINATION 
White Plains High School, taught by G. M. York 


GREGG CLASS 


William Tobyansen 

Flora T. Sonberg 

a a eee 
William T. Rogers 

Aroos Benneyan 

Margaret A. Vasey 

Mildred Townsend 


Average: 79.2% 


ISAAC PITMAN CLASS 


Eva Roemmele 
Marion Alley 

L. Burton Cassin 
James Connors 
Lillian Shapiro 
Dorothy Hill 
Gladys Bender 
Edwin Paul 
Frances Flanagan 
Adella Knenstlinger 
Grayce Shay 


Average: 71% 


It will be seen that Gregg students made the two highest grades, 94% and 86% 


(the highest Pitman grade was 83%). 


The average of the Gregg students was 79.2%; the Pitman 71%. 
The Gregg class averaged more than 11% higher than the Pitman. 
These records are public property, and are open to investigation by anyone. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Miss Ethel M. Robinson, who wrote the 
dedication to Frank A. Miller of the Mission 
Inn, Riverside, published as the frontispiece 
in our January issue, is the efficient Vice- 
Principal of the Santa Monica High School. 
Miss Robinson’s literary work has had the 
appreciation of a large number of readers 
throughout the state. 


In the death of Admiral George B. Dewey, 
the country loses one of the great men and 
sea admirals of the world. The “hero of Ma- 
nila Bay” was paid the highest honors of the 
Nation during the last years of his life and at 
his funeral. It is stated that our new acqui- 
sitions, the Danish Islands, will be called tn 
his honor the Dewey Islands. 


The rise in cost of living is discussed in 
President Benjamin Ide Wheeler’s recent re- 
port He says: “A steady enhancement of 
prices has been going on for nearly twenty 
years. It is apparent that the man living on 
a salary is standing in quicksand, and that the 
value of his salary is continually oozing away 
from under his feet.” 

The cost of living increased 50 per cent in 

ten years from 1896 to 1906, and another 
50 per cent between 1906 and 1916, and in 
1916 shot up faster than ever, so that by De- 
ember, 1916, the cost of living was 80 per cent 
higher than in 1906. 


‘The general trend in the rise of the cost 


a 


NOTES 


of living,” says President Wheeler, “is not 
likely to relent even in peace, being due to 
universal causes involving presumably the 
cheapening of gold and the growing scarcity 
of food. Moderation and fairness, would, it 
seems to me, suggest the raising of salaries 
in the University by ten to twelve and a half 
per cent, which is less than the ‘general trend’ 
increase of the last five years.” 


A new saw chart has been prepared by the 
Educational Department of Henry Disston & 
Sons, as an assistance to manual training in- 
structors in conveying to the students a 
knowledge of the mechanical principles in- 
volved in the operation of saws. The chart 
shows numerous views, greatly enlarged, of 
the teeth of handsaws, both cross-cut and rip, 
together with diagrams and explanations of 
just what occurs when a cut is made. The 
chart also illustrates numerous other types of 
saws, including power saws adapted to the use 
in manual training workshops. “The Disston 


saw chart is now ready for distribution and one 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


2161 Shattuck Ave. - BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
JOHN B. STEARNS and J. M. HAHN, Managers 


Other Offices 
Boston, New York, Washington, D. C 
Birmingham, Ala., Chicago, Denver, 
Portland, Ore., Los Angeles 
The Largest Teachers’ Agency in the World 


= 


r ESTERBROOK 


356 


A FINE PEN FOR GENERAL SCHOOL USE 
Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 


BOYNTON-ESTERLY TEACHERS’ 


E. CC. BOYNTON 


MGRS 
re¥ fe HALL 

517 BROCKMAN BUILDING, LOS ANGEL 
ere BRO Te mmich HOME A1840 


BOYNTON. 18 


86-100 Delaware Ave., 
Camden, N. J. 


AGENCY 


hehe) 


CALVIN ESTERLY i 
P. MALEY i) 


717 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
EPHONE KEARNY S959 


ERVICE ON THE PACIFIC COAST 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 
Which Will Interest Every Wide Awake Teacher 


Rankin and Aikin. English Literature 



















Supple. Spanish Reader of South American History.........:...... 1.00 
Sheaffer. Household Accounting and Economics.................-. .65 
Sinagnan. A Foundation Course in Spanish.................--.04-: 48 
How Man Makes Markets (Everychild’s Series).................+45. .40 


and the following in the ever-popular 
Pocket Classics Series 


Short Stories and Selections 
Southey’s Life of Nelson 
Lowell’s Earlier Essays 
Representative Short Stories 


Place your orders direct with the publishers. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


609 MISSION STREET SAN FRANCISCO 











Every World’s Record in 
Typewriting 


Is held by Exponents of 
Balanced Hand Methods 


At the Sixty-Ninth Regiment Armory, Oc- 
tober 16, 1916, Miss Margaret B. Owen won 
the World’s Professional Typewriting Cham- 
pionship for the third time, setting a new 
World’s Record of 137 net words a minute 
for one hour. Miss Owen’s opinion of “A 
Practical Course in Touch Typewriting”’ is 
most valuable to teachers who wish to give 
their pupils the advantages of ‘“‘the best 
typewriting text-book.’’ Her opinion of the 
book is: 

“Touch typewriting can be more easily 
and quickly acquired by going from the 
outside keys toward the center. It is 
the natural method of learning the key- 
board and prevents the beginner from 
being inaccurate. I recommend Mr. 
Charles E. Smith’s ‘Practical Course in 
Touch Typewriting’ as the best type- 
writing text-book for those who wish to 
become rapid, accurate touch typists,.’’— 
Margaret B. Owen, World’s Professional 
Champion. 


You Can Buy a Larger But You Cannot Buy 
a Better Book. 


A PRACTICAL COURSE IN TOUCH 
TYPEWRITING 


Twelfth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Price: Stiff Paper Cover, 60c; Cloth, 85c. 


Isaac Pitman & Sons 
2 West 45th Street New York 






ANER WRITING SCALE 


enables pupils in the 
grammar grades and high 
schools and teachers in 
both to measure or grade 
their handwriting and in 
s0 doing discover its 
strong and weak points. 

This scale is the only one 
which determines a stand- 
ard and enables one to 
discover whether his 
handwriting is below, at, 
or above passing grade. 


One Scale, by mail, 25c. 
Per dozen, $1.28, net pre- 
paid. 


ZANER & BLOSER CO. 


Penmanship Specialists 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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or more copies will be gladly furnished upon 
request to Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Phila- 
delphia. 

Professor Harry Kendall Bassett, formerly 
of the University of Wisconsin, and Assistant 
Director of Congresses at the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition, has associated him- 
self with the California Scuool of Arts and 
Crafts at Berkeley, as Educational Director. 
Mr. Bassett will add great strength to the 
school. He is most popular as a lecturer and 
institute conductor, being well known in the 
East and Middle West. Wherever he has ap- 
peared in Cailfornia, he has delighted, particu- 
larly with his readings and interpretations and 
his story telling. 

The movement for the organization of a 
Grammar School Principals’ Convention is 
well under way. In Southern California, the 
idea is spreading. A meeting on December 
22 at Los Angeles, presided over by George 
Hetzel of Pasadena, was enthusiastic in the 
highest degree. There were as speakers Com- 
missioners McNaught of Elementary Schools, 





TEACHERS WANTED—$100 10 $150 MONTH 


All teachers should try the U S. Government examinations 
to be held throughout the entire country during March and 
April. The positions to be filled pay from $1200 to $1890, have 
short hours and annual vacations, with full pay 

Those interested should write immediately to Franklin In 
stitute, Dept W 230, Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing 

examination dates and places and large descriptive book, 
howing the 


positions obtainable and giving many sample ex 
ainination qu 


juestions, which will be sent free of charge 


COMMERCIAL—SAVINGS—TRUST 


1228 Seventh St., Oakland —Branches— 


enclosed in silk lined leather portfolios. 


diploma on the market. Samples on request, 


Pacific Engraving Company 


627 South Broadway 


The Oakland Bank of Savings 


Established 1867 
Resources Over $32,000,000.00 


Corner Twelfth and Broadway, Oakland 


DIPLOMAS 


Before you place your orders for Diplomas for the coming graduation, see our 
samples of Steel Engraved Diplomas printed on first quality selected sheepskin, 
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County Superintendent Mark Keppel and 
other school men and women. George Hetzel 
was elected President; W. P. Read of Orange 
County, Vice-President; M. W. Chandler, 
Glendale, Secretary; C. E. Latham, San Ber- 
nardino, Treasurer. The Executive Commit- 
tee consists of H. R. Dickinson, Imperial; ,. 
F. Wiggins, Hemet; and Edgar E. Muller, San 
3ernardino. S. B. 533 provides for such a 
convention. 


Anderson failed recently to vote bonds for 
a high school. This was due to the large 
debt for irrigation which now burdens that 
section. 


There is more than appearance to play- 
ground apparatus—more than mere strength 
and “staying ability”’—there must be smooth- 
ness, ease, quietness of operation to assure 
the utmost of pleasure and satisfaction from 
each appliance. 

The apparatus made by the Everwear Man- 
ufacturing Company at Springfeld, Ohio, has 
this essential touch of perfection. Conditions 


WANTED 


Teachers who desire a pleasant and 
highly remunerative position during the 
vacation months. Communicate with 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Inc. 
639 Pacific Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 





SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
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Cor. Shattuck Ave. and Center St. Berkeley 


The handsomest and ‘most practical 


Los Angeles, Cal. 

































DELIGHTFUL READING FOR CHILDREN 


Early American Life and Legend, and Stories of Industry, 






Foreign Myths and Folklore 













Little Pioneers. Warren. Stories of home, agricultural and industrial life of the 
Pilgrims, especially of children 


Hiawatha Industrial Reader. Proudfoot. Longfellow’s poem-story is used as the 
basis for interesting industrial work—planting, fishing, hunting, weaving. Half tones.. .50 








The Story of Corn. Brooks. The romance of maise, its astonishing influence in the 
development of this country and its agency in balancing the bread supply of the world. .75 

A Vocatienal Reader. Pressey. Stories of achievement to awaken vocational con- 
sciousness in children. Home-making, out-door occupations, mechanics, business, 














MUO RNIN oo 6 is 2 Sia ida ewes amie asl Sit Pa 'a, Sia a MAIR ee PR Dah ee I ee Ce ne eI a 75 
Washington: A ‘Virginia Cavalier. Aace. Littie Lives or Great MEN. CHARM- 
INGLY WriITTEN. The boyhood, youth, and manhood of Washington. Portraits and 
SOS AAR MINIS ooo gis 6 air SEK vale we Se I et nen en eee 35 
Overall Boys In Switzerland. Grover. Adventures of the famous Boys in the 
land of William Tell. Running over with romantic, historical, industrial and geograph- 
ITIP R ois: WNSse. os die ale pea Sip DAS Rk ER ROS eR Cee Ce oe 50 
Greek Photoplay's. Searchrest. Exquisite myths—a play and stories to dramatize, 
illustrated with half-tones in reel style, and photogravures by Blashfield.............. -50 
Hindu Tales. /JVitlliston. Folk tales, stories of nature, animals, magic. Color plates 
Dy A TACE RR RETSE: SS CRARETES aca eis 55S j cs ons ssd gars ssa fete acta ee awry Bis tele os wn Siw Wane eae .50 


Write for full list of Supplementary Readers 


cHicaco RAND McNALLY & COMPANY _ new york 


— 


All-Steel Playground Apparatus 


For Schools, Parks, Public 
Playgrounds, Etc. 


SOLD DIRECT from MAKER to USER 
ait 


/ Ladders 
ree. Parallels 
/ See-Saws 











1917 Model 


Atlas Motion Picture 
Projector 









J Rings 


















f Af } a Now Ready for Delivery 
ey ofa! i Slides 
} j Strides 

“ a | Swings 

a §- saree ae Bars 

ES : B. B. Outfits 


An enlarged Library of 


EDUCATIONAL MOTION 
PICTURE FILMS 







EMBODYING MAXIMUM 
EFFICIENCY 






Atlas Educational Film Company 


821 MARKET ST., San Francisco 
T. L. Haines, Jr., Mgr. 





Before purchasing a single unit for the 
playground send for our Catalog E8 and let 
us plan with you on your needs. 


THE EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 



























Send for Projector and Film 
Catalogues 
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are considered, difficulties “brains 
built into every unit, 
anticipated and 


They offer a “Safety First’ line. 


overcome, 


and common. sense” 


maximum strain overcome. 


Their de- 


scriptive Catalog E&8 may be had for the asking. 


William Frederick Cody, familiarly known 
as Buffalo Bill, died recently at the age of 71 
Thus passes the last of that gallant 
array of plainsmen who during the early 50’s 
and 60’s did such heroic work as scouts and in 
our conflicts with the Indians. During the last 
years of his life Buffalo Bill entertained thou- 
sands with his Wild West show. It is stated 
that during his lifetime he killed 4,280 buffalos 
for the use of the workingmen engaged in 
building the Union Pacific Railway. 


years. 


Red Bluff recently purchased half a block 
The 


new high school at that place will be dedicated 


for additional grammar school grounds. 


in February. Several speakers of reputation will 
be present. All eighth grade pupils in the high 


school district will be guests of the school. 





BASKETRY 

MATERIALS 
raffia, Indian ash splints, 
dyes and finishes. Any amount of reeds sold from 
a half pound up. All tools and books of instruction. 


Send for free catalogue, 
“Everything for Basket Making.” 
Louis $. Drake, Inc. 988 Watertown St., West Newten, Mass. 


For Schools and Craft 
Reeds, willow, 


Workers 
chair-cane (95c), 
braided rush and straw, 





Pantechnical Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 
PHYSICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
APPARATUS 


3051 ADELINE STREET 
Berkeley, California 







NOTES 





The Report of the Commissioner of Ele- 
mentary Schools for the biennial, June 1914- 
June 1916, has come from the State Printing 
Office at Commissioner Mc- 
Naught calls attention to the California Blue 
Sulletin 


Sacramento. 


and to the bulletins issued dealing 
with Good Manners, the Union of School Dis- 
tricts, Suggestions for the Teaching of Music, 
Sewage Disposal in Rural Districts, and dis- 
Rural Open Air Schools, 
Schools, Transportation of 
ion, Training of Teachers, Library Service in 
the Schools, and like important matters. 


Union 
Pupils, Supervis- 


cusses and 


The Kansas Teacher has absorbed the West- 
ern School Journal, the latter for so many 
years reflecting the personality of its former 
editor, John McDonald. The magazine 
is put out under the title The Kansas Teacher 
and Western School Journal, in improved and 
All friends and 
of the Western School Journal will be glad 


new 


enlarged form. subscribers 


to help develop the new magazine. 





THERE IS 


JOY IN THE PENMANSHIP CLASS 


when the Palmer Method of Writing is taught 
by a teacher who has qualified under our per- 
sonal direction, through our CORRESPOND- 
ENCE COURSE. Teachers taught quickly how 
to lead their pupils progressively step by step 
from slow finger movement handwriting, and 
cramped, unhealthful posture, to a style of 
penmanship embodying legibility, rapidity, 
ease, and endurance, with the accompanying 
hygienic position. There have been no fail- 
ures when the Palmer Method Plan has been 
followed with fidelity. 
Complete course only 
months, five dollars. 
Training free to teachers whose pupils have 
been provided with our penmanship manuals 
Write today for complete information. 


The A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
30 Irving Place New York, N. Y. 


ten dollars; three 


Palmer Building Cedar Rapids, la. 
120 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 
Widener Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 
32 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 









for 20 20 fe 


or more; 
hundred 


coln, Longfellow, 


‘The Perry Pictures 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 
A CENT AND A HALF EACH 


r 


Postpaid. 
FEBRUARY BIRTHDAYS. 
Lowell, 


Now. Send 30 cents for 20 pictures of them, 
their homes, ete., or 60 cents for 40. No two 
alike. Size 5%x8, 
Smaller, Half Cent Size. For 50 or more. 3x3% 
Larger, Eight Cent Size. For 5 or more. 10x12. 
BIRD PICTURES IN COLORS. Two Cents 
| Each for 13 or more. Size 7x9. 


LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING, 
Portraits $1.00 each. 
22x28 including the white margin 


. ; nonininsall each; 10 for $8.50. 

Washington 
CATALOGUES. Beautiful 64-page Catalogue 

stamps. (Please do not send for the Catalogue without 
Box C 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY. 


30 cents; $1.50 per 
Size 516x8. 
Washington, Lin- 

Dickens. Order 


90 cents 
Size 





St. 
illustrations for 
sending the stamps.) 


Cecilia 


of 1600 miniature 5 two-cent 


MALDEN, MASS. 
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COMMENTS 


————————————————————————————————— | 


Willis E. Bloomfield, manager of the Chi- 
cago office of Houghton, Mifflin Co., and for 
more than 20 years connected with this great 
publishing house, died on January 18. Mr. 
Bloomfield was well known in the publishing 
world, and his loss will be keenly felt, not 
alone by the Houghton Mifflin Co., but by a 
large circle of business and personal friends 
throughout the country. 


The office of Executive-Manager of the 
Board of Education of New York City, has 
been established, this on recommendation of 
Professor Franklin H. Giddings of Columbia 
University. The position carries a salary of 
$10,000 a year. 


Another woman State Superintendent, Miss 
Mary Trumper, has been elected to lead the 
educational forces of Montana. Miss Trumper 
is well qualified for the position, both in train- 
ing and experience. She has served success- 
fully as a County Superintendent. 


The Federated Association of Applied Arts 
and Sciences, Southern Section, held a most 
profitable series of meetings during the recent 
Southern Section convention. There were as 
Frank M. Leavitt, University 
of Chicago: H. E. Miles, Miss 
Ella V. Dobbs, University of Missouri; Presi- 
Frank H. Ball; 


speakers Prof 


Wisconsin; 


dent Commissioner E. R. Sny- 


der; Miss Ada Blanchard, Miss Letita Weer, 
and Miss Pinkney, Los Angeles State Normal 
School; Dean Thomas F. Hunt, University of 
California; Harry C. Donoho, Manager of 
Municipal Employment Bureau, Los Angeles, 
and other prominent California teachers. 


Miss Elizabeth O’Connor, representing the 
Educational Department of the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Co., is spending a few weeks in 
California and on the Coast, in the interest of 
music in the schools. Miss O’Connor has 
proved very helpful in her suggestions and 
demonstrations before classes and with groups 
of teachers. She has recently given some 
time to a number of the schools in San Fran- 
cisco and has been enthusiastically received. 


101 Best Songs Only 3’ 


Yes—a big 88 page song book, already used by 
two million teachers and pupils, for only 3c in 
100 lots, F. O. B. Chicago. 70c doz. Ppd, 10c single 
copy. Endorsed by Norma! Schools and Teachers 
everywhere. Contains just the songs you want and 
is the very book you need. Order Today. Free 
Sample to Teachers. 


The Cable Co., 1210 Cable Bldg.,Chicago 


IS RESPONSIVE 


To the lightest touch, to the most delicate shading, to every expression of thought, 


Dixon’s Eldorado is responsive in never-failing quality. 


In the 17 degrees it offers 


every class of lead for the artist who chooses his pencil as he would his subject. 


Write us on the letterhead of your school for full-size samples of your favorite degrees. 


Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by the 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


D N 


TRAD MARK 


Established 1827 D N 


™ AR 
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COMMENTS 





The Mariposa County Institute, held re- Nevada Legislature to take action in the mat- 
cently, had before it as instructors Miss Clara ter of securing a Military Defense and Post 
Barnhisel, Supt. Roy Cloud of San Mateo, Highway in Trans-Sierra California extending 
Professor Wallace Hatch, University of Cali- from Lakeview, Oregon, to Los Angeles. The 
fornia, Principal L. A. Offield of the High difficulties encountered by the “Scout Car” on 
School at Mariposa, and Mrs. Nell G. Thayer this trip show the necessity for such highway. 










of Usona. The basketry work by Miss Barn- The legislatures of Oregon, Nevada and Cali- 
hisel, practical and timely advice by Supt. fornia are all favorable to the plan as out- 
Cloud, discussions on Visual Education by Pro- lined in the bill now before Congress, intro- 
fessor Hatch, and the help and enthusiasm duced by Honorable John E. Raker, represent- 
from Mr. Offield and Mrs. Thayer, particular- ing our Second Congressional District. 


ly on the problems of the rural school, made Accredited Secondary Schools in the United 


hie i ¢ > Jeactiwva F ore: _ . y y as / 
this institute productive of great good to the States, a Bulletin of the Bureau of Education 


teachers. Supt. Dexter is doing much for the 
schools of Mariposa County. 





at Washington, prepared by Samuel Paul 










Capen, gives some interesting information re- 

The F. A. Owen Publishing Co. have opened = garding the schools of California. The number 
Pacific Coast headquarters at 377 Monadnock of public high schools accredited by the Uni- 
Bldg., San Francisco, with Mrs. Alice R. versity of California for 1914-1915 is given as 
James in charge. 232; the number of private high schools 50. 

Messages from Governor Johnson of Cali- Affiliated with the Catholic University of 
° . e , ~ * e : ° Tic: is he e eve 7 Totre ): > S: l 
fornia, from Mr. W. G. Scott, prominent in America is the college of Notre Dame, San 
state and national highway matters, and Sec- 
retary Chamberlain of the California Council 
of Education, have reached Governor Boyle NOW R KAD { 
of Nevada and prominent state officials there, co 

, a mrs ot od . : e FORMS AND FUNCTIONS OF 
aiter an automobile trip of nearly three weeks. - . — 

AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 






Francisco; accredited by the University of 




















These messages conveyed by a special car sent 





by the San Francisco Examiner, call upon the by 
THOMAS Harrison REED 
THE BIG IDEA IN EDUCATION University of California 
The Visual Method of Teaching Agriculture with i ‘= 
IHC Charts and Booklets. Simple, Practical, Im- A HicH SeHooL Book or UNUSUAL 
pressive. M 5 
Lift present day methods out of the shadows of ERIT 


the abstract into the sunlight of Human Under- 


standing. Send 10c for sample booklets. : WORLD BOOK COM PANY 


Educational Department, International Harvester _ ‘ 
Company of N. J., Harvester Bidg., Chicago Y onkers-on-Hudson, New Y ork 





| Summer 


| School 
ARAISO UNIVER Te 


9th 


Oe 




















VALPARAISO Old College Building INDIANA 


° . was founded September 16, 1873 with the idea of giving to every person the opportunity of obtain- 

The University ing a thorough, practical education at an expense within his reach. That such an institution is a 

necessity may be judged by the fact that each year, since the beginning, the attendance has been greater than that of the 

revious Sur 

is one of the largest in the United States. The Summer Term will open May 29th and 

e Summer School will continue twelve weeks. During this term the University will offer an exceptional 

list of subjects from which students may select their work. There will be beginning, intermediate, advanced, and review 
work in the following 

De Preparatory,High School,Primary Methods, Kindergarten Methods, Commerce, Phonography and Type- 

partments writing,Review for Teachers, Education, Arts and meen Engineering Architecture, Manua) Train- 

ing, Agriculture, Expression and Public Speaking, Music, Fine Art, Domestic Science, Pharmacy, Law, Medicine and Dentistry. 


Tuition $20.00 rt f twel ik Board with Furnished 

The Expenses are the Lowest heen, "$33 to Der quanter. Catalog will be mailed free. Address 
Henry B. Brown, President, or Oliver P. Kinsey, Vice-Pres. 45th Year Will Open September 18, 1917 
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Los Angeles High 


School, the ranging the program. While it is true that 
igh School and the Girls’ High any institute including in its list of speakers 
School of San Francisco; accredited by Mt. such names as Dr. E. B. Bryan, Dr. W. A. 
Holyoke College, the high schools o 





Pasadena | 








f Berke- Jessup, Dr. Thomas H. Briggs and Mrs. Cora 
ley, Claremont, Fowler, Pasadena, Riverside Wilson Stewart would be well worth attend- 
High School for Girls, the Marlborough ing, when the addresses of these speakers have 










School of Los Angeles and the Castilleja been selected to fit into a previously arranged 
1 1 
hool 


c 
School, Palo Alto; accredited to Wellsley Col- program, the result is bound to surpass a 









lege, the high schools of Alameda, Berkeley, series of papers on unrelated subjects no 
Corona, Glendale, San Bernardino, San Diego, matter how good they in themselves may be. 
Los Angeles High, and Manual Arts High of A most enjoyable feature of the institute 
Los Angeles, and Miss Head’s School, Berke- was th 


he evening program furnished by Pro- 
»s Angeles, Castilleja, fessors Harry Kendall Bassett of Berkeley, 
~} ~- ie + r c Ins : e 
chool, San Diego. and Peter W. Dykema, of the University of 


Wisconsin. The Pasadena Teachers’ Associa- 


ley, Girls’ Collegiate, I 


& 
-alo Alto, and Bish Pp S 





Dr. Naomi Norsworthy, Associate Professor 










of Educational Psychology at Teachers’ Col- tow acted as Hest <t-She evening, 

lege. Columbia Hata velie: and one of the best Anent State Publication and State Uniform- 
a women edu ciate of the country, died ity of High School Textbooks, it is interest- 
an December 25. ing to note that in the Typographical Journal 










for October, published at Indianapolis, In- 


In reviewing the events of the Pasadena diana, under title, One Way to Kill a Goose 







Teachers’ Institute no one session or address which Lays Many Golden Eggs, the Typo- 
stands out with especial prominence. This graphical Union places itself as strongly op- 
ideal condition is due to the care and thought posed to State Publication. California is 
expended in selecting the speakers and ar- cited as an example of what ought not to be. 














A New Spanish Reader 


for use after pupils have mastered the 





The 
APACHE TRAIL 
OF ARIZONA 


RAIL AND AUTO 
Detour Between 
BOWIE AND MARICOPA 
ON 
SUNSET ROUTE 


To the EAST or WEST 





essentials of the language. 

















Lecturas Faciles 
Con Ejercicios 


By Lawrence A. Wilkins and 
Max A. Luria, 

















Between ches ; 
Department of Spanish, Dewitt Clinton 
GLOBE ee High School, New York City 








Wonderful Roosevelt Dam 
Through Standard Sleeper 
Between é' 
EL PASO AND GLOBE 
Sunday, Tuesday and Friday 
from either terminal 
Through Standard Sleeper 


Material which is “muy espanol” in 
character, much of it descriptive of 
Latin America, and all written in sim- 
ple, idiomatic Spanish. 

























Varied and unusual exercises which work 











Between over the idioms and vocabulary of each 
PHOENIX & LOS ANGELES selection until they become a part of 
DAILY the pupil’s mental store. 


from either terminal 


Ask Agents for Apache Trail 
Folder 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
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348 pages [Illustrated $1.00 



















Silver, Burdett& Company 


565 MARKET ST. SAN FRANCISCO 
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on Wanted, wits to $150 Month— = scriptive book, showing the 


positions obtain- 
















achers should try the U. S. Govern- able and giving many sample examination 

nt examinations to be held throughout the questions, which will be sent free of charge. 
entire country during March and April. The ; - : , 
positions to be filled pay from $1,200 to $1,800; Agricultural Education in Secondary 

e short hours and annual vacations. with Schools, issued as a Bulletin by the Univer- 
full pay. Those interested should write imme- ‘ity of the State of New York at Albany, 
diately to Franklin Institute, Dept. W241, should be on the table of every student of 
Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing all agriculture. It contains 87 pages, and is pro- 
examination dates and places and large de- fusely illustrated. 





ie 


Mil ° A 
See oe sory 


N. E. A. Portland, July 7-14 


Plan your vacation to take in Portland one way via Seattle. Make it a pleasure trip 
and Travel by Sea! 
$40 ROUND TRIP FROM SAN FRANCISCO 
hy not make it a REAL vacation and visit? 


ALASKA 


Only $66 from Seattle to Southeastern Alaska and Back 
Only $100 from Seattle to Southwestern Alaska and Back 
See this Magic Land of untellable beauties—Living Glaciers—Mighty Mountains— 
Wonderful Winding Waterways—all seen from the ship’s deck 
Illustrated folder for the asking 


PACIFIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO SAN DIEGO LOS ANGELES 
653 Market St. 201 Broadway 624 So. Spring St. 





at a tay dpa eoemer! eae 


—— seme 





TEACHERS’ REGISTRATION BUREAU 


The exhaustive investigations by various committees of the Council of Education, C. T. 
A, have resulted in a resolution looking toward the establishment of a Registration Bu- 
reau for teachers. The Executive Secretary is directed to ascertain through the columns of 
this magazine whether the demand at this time on the part of teachers is sufficient to warrant 
the establishment of this Bureau by the Council at its April meeting. The registration fee was 
tentatively fixed at $3.00. That the matter may be perfectly clear, all teachers interested are 
referred to the Sierra Educational News, issue of November, 1914, page 625; November, 1915, 
page 687; May, 1916, page 270; December, 1916, page 673. The blank form on reverse side 
hereof should be filled in and returned at once. It is understood there must be a minimum 
number of registrations before such .Bureau could be established. The fee of $3.00 will be 
the only one asked, and would be reduced should the growth of the Bureau warrant it. 
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MUSIC AND RURAL SCHOOLS 


The Value of Music in Rural Schools is be- 
coming more and more apparent. 
machine should 


The talking 
find a place in 
school in the country. 

The Victor in 


every rural 
Rural Schools is the title of 
an 80-page booklet issued by the Educational 
Department of the Victor Talking Machine 
Company, Camden, New Jersey, and contains 
valuable information and suggestions for the 
use of music the rural schools, with a se- 
lected list of Victor records. The dedication 
of the booklet Hon: P. P. “Glaxten, 
United State Commissioner of Education. The 
back Ps fi 
Victrola 
educational Frances Elliott 
Clark, the Educational Director of the Victor 
Company, and to 


in 


is 


by 


cover bears quotation from Dr. 


Winship: “A Rural School without a 


is an tragedy.” 


whose and under- 


conditions 


energy 


standing of rural needs and 


the 
book owes its existence, has performed a dis- 
tinct 


‘4 


service. There are directions for teach- 


ogether with of folk- 
appreciation, patriotic songs, 
the like, 


of authors and 


ing rote songs, t 


lists 


songs, s of 


song 
] 
i 


operas anc with biographical sketches 


selections from various songs 


to make clear There 


il- 
lustrating how music may be used in connec- 


points under discussion. 


are photographs of great musicians, cuts 


tion with ge and 


A copy of this book should 


umes, patriotic exercises, 
school activities. 
be in the hands of every rural school teacher. 
A mew magazine is published at Nome, 
Alaska, by teachers and others of the U. S. 
Bureau of 


Education. The title of the maga- 


it is devoted to the in- 


Eskimos of the Northwest. 


zine is Eskimo, and 


terests of the 


[o) 


El Camino Sierra is the title of a mono- 
graph by Wisner Gillette Scott, well known in 
California for his of good roads. 
This monograph deals with the country east 
the Sierras, and 


advocacy 


of through which the pro- 
posed National Defense highway is to extend 
from Lakeview, Oregon, to Los Angeles. The 
author takes up in detail, the civil, commercial 
and strategic advantages to accrue from such 
highway. A bill providing for its construc- 
tion is now introduced in Congress by Hon- 
John E-. the 


monograph, is an excellent aero map of the 


orable Raker. Accompanying 
state, prepared by 


the 


Charles Owens, artist on 
This map and 
much of the data contained in the pamphlet 


Los Angeles Examiner. 
were secured on a recent trip over the pro- 
posed route, made by Mr. Scott, Congressman 
Raker, Professor James F. Chamberlain of the 
Normal School, O. K. Parker, 
S. C. Geary and Charles Owens of Los An- 


geles. 


Los 


Angeles 


Former Principal E. H. McMath of the High 
School at Santa Ana, has been appointed As- 
of at the Uni- 
Mc Math 
but 
He will add 
SA 


Education 
Mr. 


administrator 


sociate Professor 


sity of Southern California. is 


not only a good school is 
a thorough student of education. 


strength to the faculty of U. 


A little pamphlet of 14 pages entitled “King 
A Masque of the 
Tercentenary,” written for 
Albert Hat- 
ton Gilmer of Tufts College, is issued with the 
& This 


appreciated lovers 


Shakespeare, Praise for 


Shakespeare and 
the Drama League of Boston, by 
of Ginn 


be 


compliments Company. 


Masque will by of 


Shakespeare. 


Cut Here 


Executive Secretary, 
California Council of Education, 
Monadnock Building, 
San Francisco, Cal., 


I desire to see established a Teachers’ Registration Bureau, this under direction of the 


California Teachers’ Association. 


Enter my name with the understanding that the establish- 
ment of the Bureau depends upon a sufficient number of applications. 
and no service rendered pending final decision on the matter. 


No fee is to be paid 
This blank is in the nature of 


a “straw vote,” and does not bind the Association to establish such Bureau, or the teacher 


to join the same. 
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